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per corstruction. But, in truth, that treaty can 
peitber give nor withhold rights ef territory, 
gad the exercise of sovereignty; for it is ex- 
y limited to a specific purpose—that of 
securing, during its continuance, the free and 
jntercourse of the citizens of one of 
the contracting parties, and subjects of the other, 
for purposes of trade and commerce, leaving 
ibe rights of the respective parties uotouched. As, 
hen, Eogland gains no right over our portion of 
the territory but that of freedom to trade, like that 
of our own citizens—for which she concedes an 
ivalent right to our citizens over her portion of 
rritory, if she has any—what other country can 
ispnte our exercise of jurisdiction? Not France, 
for she sold to us all possible claim she could bave 
derived; not Spain, for her title is transferred to 
us, and certainly not Russia, for we do not pro- 
to encroach upon her southern boundary be- 
yond the 54th degree of northern latitude. No 
other country under heaven can have any preten- 
sion to our territory; and we have seen that the ex- 
isting treaty with England, sofar from giving her 
any, expressly stipulates that its obligations shall 
not be construed in any manner to affect title. If 
she was not conscious that she could set up no 
claim of her own, she would noi endeavor to make 
the world believe that her object is, in contending 
for the narrow slip of land really in dispute north 
of the Columbia river, merely to keep open, for 
the benefit of all nations, a free port at the mouth 
of that river.° And even this she did not think of 
till we made a settlement there. This is not the 
first time she has interfered to prevent enterprises for 
the advancement of ourcommerce. Mr. W. here 
mentioned several instances of like interference. 
The question is, what are our rights? We de- 
tive them either by purchase, discovery, or by 
treaty. If she has any, she must show as good a ti- 
tle, or yield that ours issuperior; and thissetsat rest 
berclaims. She did not purchase the undoubted 
title of Spain to all her rights on the Northwest 
coast, as we cid; she did not discover the Colum- 
bia river, as we did; and with regard to treaties, it 
has been shown, over and over again, that she 
acquired no right to soil or territory under any one 
lo which she has been a party. There ds nothing 
of the kind in her treaty with Russia, in her treaty 
with Spain, or in her treaty with ourselves. Inno 
one of these treaties has she gained an iota of 
claim to soil or territory. She is granjed nothing 
but a joint use of the right to fish, hun trade, or 
havigate. 
_ There is not a word in the treaty of 1818 about 
joint occupation or settlement. We do not look to 
that treaty for our right to occupy or to settle our 
etritory ef Oregon. We stand upon our incon- 
testable title. Neither can she derive from it what 
itdoesnot directly or indirectly mention. It is 
merely a treaty of trade and commerce, to be free 
and open to the subjects and citizens of the two 
powers, We might signa treaty to-morrow, giv- 
ing England an equal right with our own citizens 
io free trade with the port of New York; but who 
wuld be so absurd as to contend that we thereby 
bonveyed to her a joint occupancy and joint right 
of setiiement on the soil and territory of New 
York to the defeasement of our own title? 
By the treaty of 1818, renewed in 1827, the citi- 
is and subjects of both powers are undoubtedly 
ntitled to a free and open exercise of intercourse 
of purposes of trade and commerce. On our part, 
erefrain from exacting duties on goods belong: 
gf 0 British subjects found on our territory; and 
wigiand guaranties the same with respect to our 
uuizens On territory claimed by her. This is the 
and only true, meaning and spirit of the 





Mr. W. here entered upon a critical examination 
the treaty of 1818, and its renewal in 1827, 





g that no other construction could be put 
pon the wording of both, than that which he had 
ven. In confirmation of this, he cited various 
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passag‘s in the communications from the British 


ministers in every convention or negotiation held 
with them from the time of the treaty of 1818, to 
the time that the renewal of the charter of the 
Hudson Bay Company gave a new impetus to its 
encroachments, and induced it to seek a pledge 
from the British Government for the protection of 
any interests which might grow up in its settle- 
ment. Atthe time of negotiating the renewal of 
the treaty of 1818, in 1826, the very propositions 
for additional stipulations which the British min- 
ister made, show that England never did construe 
the treaty as reaching to anything but trade and 
commerce; and the refusal of our negotiators to 
admit those additional stipulations showed that we 
peremptorily refused to grant the right of joint oc- 
cupation and sett!ement. 

Mr. W. heré quoted in full the various proposi- 
tions alluded to, and conclusively established his 
position from concurrent testimony. 

It was clear, then, that, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this bill, we would in nowise interfere 
or act in conflict with our obligations by treaty, so 


long as we take care not to interrupt the right of | 


British subjects to the free and open pursuits of ob- 
jects of trade andcommerce. The question, then, 
was narrowed down into a very small compass. 
There can be no doubt of our right to the terri- 
tory: on that, all were agreed. The treaty cannot 
resirain us from the exercise of that right, for it 
has no bearing whatever upon it; and, therefore, 
the remaining thing to be settled is the question of 
expediency. That, too, he conceived, now ad- 
mitted of no doubt. 

That it is expedient to go as far at present as 
this bill proposes to go, he was perfectly satisied— 
satisfied that, in doing so, we would not only give 
no just grounds of complaint to Gréat Bri ain, but 
that it would be the means of preventing future 
and more formidable; because more accumulated, 
causes of difficulty with that Government. But, 
independent of this consideration, there was an- 
other, which he thought imperative; and it was, 
that our citizens, who have cast their fortunes in 
the territory, claim our protection, and it is our 
duty to grantit. It is the daty of the United States 
to protect our citizens in their lawful pursuits on 
every portion of our territory, no matter how r-- 
mote or inconvenient from the nucleus of Govern- 
ment. It is the duty of Congress to extend its ter- 
ritorial laws for the benefit of those remotely-settled 
eitizens. 

It is especially expedient that all this should be 

done now, and quickly; seeing that the longer 
neglect-of fulfilling this duty is laid hold of by a 
rival pewer as a ground for enlarging and strength- 
ening pretensions which never could have arisen, 
had we made a timely effort to secure our righis 
from cavil. Besides the duty which binds us to 
protect our citizens in this territory, we owe it to 
our commercial interest, in distant seas, to provide 
for them a harbor of shelter, such as the Columbia 
alone affords, on the Northwest coast. Our fleet 
stationed in the Pacific, for the protection of our 
commerce, is entitled to the facilities which we 
should create there for re-equipment, refitting, and 
revictualing. We should have a fort there, which 
would serve them as a naval station, with our citi- 
zens around it ready at all times to make a mar- 
ket with their productions for the wants of our 
marine service in that distant quarter. England 
could not be jealous of this, for she has done the 
same thing. And, independent of all these con- 
siderations, there is another class of beings to 
whom we owe obligations which it is our duty to 
fulfil. He alluded to the aborigines of the terri- 
tory. It is our duty to extend to them protection, 
and there is abundant evidence that-they stand in 
need of it. It is our duty to introduce among 
them the arts of civilization, and the lights of the 
gospel. Inno other way can we so well, so effeci- 
ually, and so cheaply fulfil all these duties, as by 
carrying out the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. PHELPS remarked that, asa member of 
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the commitiee which reported the bill, he eoncur- 
red in the general views taken by the committee; 
and in respect to the general conditions involved in 
the bill, he believed the committee were unani- 
mously in favor of them. With the views of Sen- 
ators be had nothing to say; but he felt it his duty, 
asa member of the committee, 'o vindicate the 
bill from the charge that its provisions came in con- 
flict with the convention made b:tween this Gov- 
ernmentand Great Britain for the joint occupation 
of the Territory of Oregon. He would only say 
that, if such was the effect of the bill, it departed 
very widely from the purposes of the committee iz 
agreeing to it. There was nothing further from 
their purpose than to involve this country in a diffi- 
culty with the most powerful nation on the globe, 
by a violation of the rights of that nation under 
the convention alluded to. He was confident that 
the bill, as it stood under the new modification, did 
not conflict with that convention, but was in con- 
formity with the construction Great Britain herself 
put upon its provisions. 

As the bill came from the committee, it provided 
that one section of 640 acres of land should be giv- 
en to each white male inhabitant who might settle 
in that territory; tut, under the new modification, it 
provided that provision shall be made by law for 
the granting of 640 acres to each settler. The 
provision, as it stood, made the grant «f land; but 
the modification says that provision shall be made 
by law togrant it. The modification, he conceiv- 
ed, made no difference; for the principle at the back 
of it was the same. The great question, and only 
question, was, whether the bill came in conflict 
with the convention or agreement between the two 
countries. He believed that it was perfectly har- 
monious with the convention, if they put upon 
that convention the construction which the. Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Woopsury] showed 
had been placed upon it by England herseli—as that 
of a commercial treaty only. If it did even extend 
so far asto prohibit the settlement of the coun- 
try at all, the bill did not conflict with the conven- 
tion, because it proceeded on the principle of a pro- 
spective settlement—of holding out inducements 
merely to eur citizens to settle there. Greet 
Britain could have nothing to do with it, even un- 
der the latter construction, until the act was car- 
ried into effect—that is, by hereafter making the 
grant which was guarantied in the bill. The bill 
only holds out the inducement for our citizens to 
goand make settlements, but not to take exclusive 
and permanent possession of the country. The 
bill could not be made a subject of complaint by 
Great Britain, until the grant of land was actually 
made, and the country taken possession of, or the 
citizens occupying lands under title from the United 
States came in conflict with British subjects. There 
was a stronger ground still. The question raised 
was, as to the purport of the convention of 1818— 
how far did it permit citizens of this country to oc- 
cupy that territory. The provisions of the conven- 
tion were, simply, that any portion of the country 
claimed by either of the parties to the convention 
should, from the signing of that convention, be 
free and open tothe subjects and citizens of both 
Governments; and that its provisions should not be 
construed to prejudice any claim of this country, or 
right to the territory. The joint occupation was 
not, in terms, for purposes of trade, or for purposes 
of settlement. The convention was general; and 
whether it allowed of permanent settlements in *he 
country, or not, was aquestion of construction. If 
England complains of the action of Congress, it 
mast be on the ground that we misundersiand the 
construction of that convention. If we follow the 
construction given to it by her, there-can be no 
question as to the propriety of the e of this 
bill. Mr. P. then cited from the law of Parlia- 
ment resting on the conventian, in favor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, a provision to the effect 
that nothing in that act should be construed to allow 
any body corporate to make grants, or to exercise the 
rights of trade with the Indians, to the exclusion of 
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citizens of the United States of America. He then 
quoted farther provisions of the Jaw, which went 
conclusively to prove that the treaty was one of 
trade and commerce with the Indians merely, and 
that the rights of the United Siates were scrupu- 
lously guarded. He then quoted other provisions 
of the ac of Parliament extending the Jaws of Can- 
ada over tbe portions of that territory at the dispo- 
sal of the Hadson Bay Company, as a justifica- 
tion of the provision of this bull which authorized 
the courts of the United States to extend their ju- 
risdiction over the American settlements in that 
territory 

Mr. P. then went on to say that the promise ofa 
provision hereafter, by Congress, of a grant of lands 
ty seilers, 1s of the same natare as our pre-emption 
rights allowed in the States and Territories of the Uni- 
ted States. It is not necessary that the grant of 
Jands should precede the occupancy. Our system 
has been to permit the occupancy first, giving a 
pre-emption rigbt, which is to secure the possession 
afierwards. The provisien of this bill would act in 
like manner. It would be viewed in the light of a 
pre-emption right to such portion of territory as 
should belong to as. 

li is not necessary for England to make such a 
law for the encouragement of her settlers. No one 
but the Crown can dispute title with them. The 
mere possession and continued oceupancy is suffi- 
cient title to insure the grant from the Crown at 
some future time, and is relied upon as safely as if 
secured by act of Parliament. The subjects of 
Great Britain already have this possession and oc- 
cupaney; and to place our citizens on an equal foot- 
img, it »s indispensable that we give them the assur- 
ance which this bill proposes—which is the mode in 
which we always secure setilers in our new territo- 
ries. 

No man in the Senate was more opposed to war 
than he was. He knew that peace was essential 
io the interests of this country, He knew that it 
suited best with the habits and pursuits of our peo- 
ple. He would not, therefore, lightly advocate 
anything calculated to produce collision with a for- 
eign power. But, although he would not wantonly 
enter into conflict, he could not, to shun it, give 
countenance to an act so absurd as that of a mere 
idle assertion of owr righis without an accompany- 
ing and abso)utely necessary provision for exer- 
cising them. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he had examined the 
bi! with a sincere desire to give it his support; but 


he felt constrained to say, after a careful examina- 
tion of the treaty of 1818, that he feared it could 
not, consistently with good faith, become the law 
of the land. He would go as faras he who went 


farthest in maintaining the rights of this country, 
and asserting our claim to the Oregon Territory, 
and in passing all necessary laws within the limits 
of the just powers of this Government; but, while 
he was for sustaining those rights, he was also for 
preserving all the covenants entered into by this 
Government with a foreign power. The only 
questions to which he desired to direct their atten- 
tion were, first, as to whether this bill did or did 
not interfere with the stipulations of the conven- 
tion of 1818. When this question was satisfacto- 
rily settled, the only remaining question would be, 
Was it expedient to pass the bill? In order to as- 
certain whether the bill would conflict with the 
stipulations of that convention, it would be neces- 
sary to examine not only the phraseology, but the 
spirit and object of the convention. By the terms 
of the convention, it was agreed that the country, 
together with its harbors, bays, and creeks, should 
be free and open, for the space of ten years, to the 
vessels, subjects, and citizens of the two powers. 
Whether the terms “free and open” were—as the 
Senator from New Hampshire supposed—to be con- 
fined to the sense of a mere trading establishment, 
leaving both parties free to assert their right to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the territory; whether it 
were a mere commercial treaty, or (as Was sup- 
posed by other gentlemen) it were capable of a 
more extended construction, giving the rights of 
national occupancy to the subjects of each nation;— 
in either point of view, the same result would fol- 
low—viz: that neither Government had the right to 
interfere with the rights of the citizens of the other, 
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He was now speaking of the principle involved in 
the words of the convention; and that was clearly 
that, if this Goverament exercise the right of 
granting titles to any portion of the disputed terri- 
tory, it amounted to an exercise of sovereignty and 
jurisdiction, which might conflict with the freedom 
and openness provided for by the treaty. It was 
the highest assertion of right that could possibly be 
made, and would most undoubtedly operate to the 
disadvantage of the other contracting party. What 
was the principal object of the treaty? It was to 
prevent the occurrence of quarrels and dissensions 
between the parties. With the knowledge of this 
fact, cowld any Senator doubt that the design was, 
that no grants of land should be made by either 
party? Would it not serve to create those very 
disputes and difficuliies which the convention was 
intended to avert? 

There was not much analogy between this case 
and the case stated by the Senator from New 
Hampshire—of a treaty of commerce between this 
country and Russia, by which the port of Archan- 
gel should be free for American vessels. This bill 
provided expressly that any portion of the territory 
might be occupied by settlers emigrating from this 
country, and that agood title should be given to 
them; which was the highest act of sovereignty. 

It had been stated that this bill proposed to do 
nothing more than Great Britain had already done; 
but if he had rightly understood the purport of the 
communication which was read to the Senate yes- 
terday, they were informed by the Secretary of 
State that the British Government had expressly 
disavowed the making ef any grants. He was 
not going to deny that Great Britain—who grasped 
at every advantage—would be very willing 
that this territory sheuld be settled by her 
own subjects; but if they were to believe 
the assertion of her accredited agent in this 
case, she hed done nothing which could in- 
terfere with the stipulations of the convention; 
and yet it was proposed by this bill to exercise 
the highest act of sovereignty that could be exer- 
cised by any Gevernment. Was he not right, 
then, in saying that the bill would conflict with the 
convention? Gentlemen would ask, did they mean 
to suffer themselves to be entirely dispossessed by 
the ‘Hudson Bay Company? No such thing. 
He would go so far as to say it would be wise to 
put an end to their encroachments; but he would 
do it in a way which the convention would allow, 
by giving one year’s notice of our intention. He 
thought it far better to take this course, than to 
render themselves obnoxious to the imputation of 
having acted in contravention of our solemn en- 
garements. 


Mr. McDUFFIE next obtained the’floor, and re- 
marked that he had been reluctant to enter into 
this discussion; and certainly should not have risen 
to take part in it, had it not appeared to him that 
there were other grounds than those yet advanced, 
whick would influence him in opposing the passage 
of this bill. The objections he had to it seemed 
te him to be of greater magnitude than could at 
that late hour be discussed. He would therefore 
ask the indulgence of the Senate in moving an ad- 
journment. 

At Mr. KING’s suggestion, the farther consid- 
eration of the bill was postponed till to-morrow 
morning. 

The motion to adjourn having been withdrawn, 

On motion of Mr. KING, the Senate went into 
executive session; and after some time spent 
therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Toxrspay, January 24, 1843. 

Mr. CROSS presented, under the resolution 
adopted by the House, the petitions following, to wit: 
Of Joseph H. Egner, praying a confirmation of title 
to a tract of land in Independence county, Arkan- 
sas, located by said Egner and Charles McArthur, 
in virtue ofa Spanish claim. 

And of L. D. Marchand, of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, for indemnity on account of spoliations com- 
mitted by France prior to 1800; which were refer- 
red to the appropriate committees. 

Mr. GRAHAM asked leave to offer a resolution 
of inquiry, which was read as follows: 











= 
Resolved, That the President of the United States 
queued e Sous unicate to this House, as soon as practicain As 
answers to the following inquiries: pend | 
Are the commissioners appointed in pursuance of ap subse: 
propriation made at the last session of Co to adjudices 
claims arising under the Cherokee treaty of 1835, instructed 
hold their sessions in Washington, or among the Indian Mr 
North Caroline ? ir a = 
What other and further instructions are given to said cop, Distr 
missioners ? ; jation 
The resolution was adopted. ‘Rew 
STATE OF THE FINANCES. 4 
Mr. ROOSEVELT offered the following reg, whi, 
lution, which was read as follows: ee 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury he di 
inform the House, at as early a day as practicable, onl 
there has, or has not, been a —_ falling off in the i 
revenues from imports since the passage of the tariff act of the 
30th August last, as compared with the same period in the yea 
1839, 1840, and 1841; and what, in his opinion, (assuming the 
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said receipts since the Ist of ptember last as a basis) yi) Priva 
be the probable amount of the net revenue from impory of cer’ 
for the year 1843; and the probable amount of the pubiji jsiane 
debt at the end of the said year; and what measures, if ayy 

will, in his opinion, be necessary to insure the punctuaj pay: engro 
ment of the interest, and the ultimate liquidationfof the pring, Mr. 


pal, of the said debt. 

This resolution could not, under the roles, be 
considered, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FILLMORE said a statement had already 
been submitted from the department. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT said the report from the de. 
partment did not cover the whole ground, but on. 
ly related toa single quarter. 

Mr. FILLMORE saw no necessity in accumy. 
lating these calls upon the departments. 

Mr. BIRDSEYE objected to the further consid. 
eration of the resolution as out of order. 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE OHIO RIVER. 


Mr. STEENROD presented the memorial of the 
board of trade of Wheeling, in favor of an appro. 
priation by Congress to remove the obstructions in 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. He moved that 
the memorial be printed. 

Mr. STANLY objected to the printing of the 
memorial. 















































After some remarks from Mr. STEENROD, 
the question was taken, and the motion to prin TH 
carried in the affirmative. M 
On motion of Mr. WISE, the Committee on BB Afai 
Naval Affairs were discharged from the considers- MB Presi 
tion of sundry petitions, rying 
GENERAL JACKSON IN RHODE ISLAND. wich 
Mr. CRANSTON presented the resolutions off Med 
the State Legislature of Rhode Island and Provi-mm ¥!0 
dence Plantations, instructing their Senators ani jm °®™ 
requesting their Representatives to use their best a bill 
exertions *to procure a remission of the fine im- 7 
posed on General Jackson in 1815 by Judge Hall. Gy 
The preamble and resolutions were read; alter Mi 
which, 
On moon of Mr. CRANSTON, they were laid ~ 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. r 
The several committees were called on for tt How 
orts. 
Mr. S. MASON, from the Committee of Ways — 
and Means, made an unfavorable report. —__ a 
Mr. GIDDINGS, from the Committee of Claims, a 
made several adverse reports. lef 
RECIPROCITY TREATIES. and 
Mr, J. P. KENNEDY, when the Committee 0 M 
Commerce was called, rose and asked the Hous i |... 
to take up, at an early day, the joint resolation fT theo 
last session, reported by him, for continuing ‘he Hi 1.4 
treaties now in force with certain powers. Hei tiy., 
suggested that the 5th of February be set apart for MM gi. 
that purpose. and: 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON objected to the motion, i} 1, 
and it was not considered. M 
Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee on the temy 
Public Lands, made an adverse report. the j 
On motion of Mr. BRIGGS, the bill reported outs 
last session from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, reducing the rate of postags "A 
the United States, was ordered to be printed. ‘iad 
Mr. WM. RUSSELL, from the Committee a : 
the Post Office and Post Roads, made an adverse Gen 
report. 
ir, RUSSELL begged leave to offer a resolu - 
tion, changing the honr of meeting to 11 o’clockon gy © i 
and after the 29th January. a cation off SDC 
Mr. BARNARD objected to the consideration © pre 





the resolution. 
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A motion was made by Mr. RUSSELL to sus- 
d the rales for that purpose; which he, however, 
Meyeequent!Y withdrew. 
POTOMAC BRIDGE. 


Mr. POWELL, from the Committee for the 
-sriet of Columbia, reported the following reso- 
jution, which was adopted: 

That the Secretary of War be directed to commu- 
nicate to this House the progress and present condition of the 
works carried on for the repairs of the Potomac bridge, and 
whieh, by the act of September, 1841, were to be executed “un- 
dec the orders and general direction” of said Secretary. And, 

what impediments have intervened to delay the final com- 
aon of the work; and why, with adequate appropriations at 
, a sufficient force might not have been applied to 
eure to the public, for the present winter, so important an ac- 


; . 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief 


ofcertain settlers in the southeast district of Lou- 


jsigna. The bill was read twice, and ordered to be 
Mr. PEN DLETON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, made a report, which was ordered 


io be printed. 

Mr. CALHOUN, from the Committee on Na- 
yal Affairs, reported the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 


* 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 
ascertain and report to the House of Representatives the amount 
sanding due and claimed on the books of the department to offi- 
cers, seamen, marines, and others attached tothe navy, from the 
time of ts establishment to the year 1840, 


mr. TALIAFERRO, from the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensiens, reported a bill for the re- 
lief of Maria Fowler: read twice, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORNANCE, from the Commiitee on 
Revolutionary Pensions, reported a bill for the re- 
lief of the children of Mary Rhinewalt: twice read, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

On motion of Mr. MATHIOT, the same com- 
mittee was discharged from the consideration of 
sundry memorials. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS AND CHINA. 


Mr. ADAMS, from the Committee cn Foreign 
Aaits,to whom was referred a message of the 
President recommending an appropriation for car- 
ryingon commercial intercourse with the Sand- 
wich islands and China, made a report, accompa- 
nied by two Dills—a bill to provide for future in- 
tereourse between the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the Hawaian or Sandwich islands; and 
abill to provide means for future intercourse be- 
tween the United States and China. 

The bills were twice read, and referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ADAMS expressed a desire to have them 
ken op and acted on at an early day; in order 
that they might go to the Senate. 

The SPEAKER said he had no doubt the 
House would indulge the gentleman by going into 
Committee of the Whole at an early day, without 
making any special order on the subject. 

Mr. GENTRY, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill from the Senate for the re- 
lief of Mary Tucker; which was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HALSTED, from the Committee of E’ec- 
tions, reporied bill No. 649—“A bill to suspend 
the operation of the second section of the act enti- 
lled ‘An act for the apportionment of Represenia- 
les among the several States according to the 

th Census’ "—with an amendment: read twice, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
Sale of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAM RUSSELL made another at- 
lempt to get up his resolution changing the hour of 

meeting of the House to 11 o’clock; but with- 
out success 


GEN. JACKSON’S FINE. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution directing the Committee on the. Judiciary 
lo repgrt a bill for refunding the fine imposed on 
Gen. Jackson, at New Orleans, in 1815, by Judge 
Hall—being the regular business of the morning 


_Mr. BOTTS observed that he had had the floor 
bee Friday Jast, without an opportunity to ex- 
press his sentiments on the subject; and no mem- 
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ber had evinced the least desiré to callitup. He 
had waited so Jong, that the train of reflections in 
which he had indulged hed been almost lost. 

He thought that every one must have been 
struck with the peculiarity of the time, manner, 
and circumstances, in which this matter had been 
brought before the House. It was seven-and- 
twenty yeats ago that this fine was imposed on 
Genera! Jackson, by a judicial officer, for what he 
termed a gross and ouirageous contempt of the 
courts of justice; and yet it was but lately that the 
refunding of it was thought of. The proceeding, 
too, did not come from the people, but came from 
the Legislatures of several States, by instructions 
to their Senators, and requests to their Representa- 
tives, to vote immediately for the passage of a bill 
restoring the fine, with costs and interest—though 
the Government never pays interest to its creditors, 
though they may have had their lawful dues lying 
in the treasury for years. Letit be borne in mind, 
too, that this was the first Whig Congress that had 
sat for years; and, furtber, that it was the last Con- 
gress that would sit prior to the convention that 
was to nominate the candidate for the Presidency. 
The conclusion, therefore, was inevitable, that the 
whole proceeding was to purchase the political sup- 
port of General Jackson for one or the other of the 
aspirants. 

In the course of his political life, he had several 
times felt himself called on to speak in terms de- 
rogatory of General Jackson, and he had hoped 
that he should net be compelled to speak of him 
again; he had hoped that the General’s friends 
would not have committed the imprudence of drag- 
ging this weak, if not superannuated, old man 
again into the political arena. In his whole life, 
he had found but one bright spot, and that was 
the one his friends were now endeavoring to wipe 
out—he meant his prompt submission to judicial 
authority. 

As his own State (Virginia) had undertaken to 
interfere in this matter, and had given instructions 
to her Senators, and requested her Representatives, 
to vote for refunding this fine, he felt bimself called 
upon to give the reasons why he could not comply 
with the request of tle Legislatare. Having re- 
ceived that request, he felt it to be his duty to look 
into all the facts connected with the case; and hav- 
ing done so, he came to the conclusion that he 
could not with propriety vote for the measure. 

Mr. B. then went intoa review of the transac- 
tions of General Jackson at New Orleans, from 
the time he took command there, till after the treaty 
of peace was made known to him; taking a brief 
view of the arrest of Lovallier and Judge Hall, 
and the proceedings consequent thereon; and in the 
course of this part of his remarks, characterized 
the conduct of General Jackson as the most des- 
potic, cruel, and tyrannical that had ever been per- 
petrated in any country. When Mr. B. spoke of 
Genera! Jackson’s application to the Legislature to 
suspend the habeas corpus act, and his declaration of 
martial law— 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL inquired of the gentle- 
man if he had ever heard that the Legislature of 
Louisiana had shut up the courts of justice? 

Mr. BOTTS said that he bad not; and though it 
might be true that the Legislature did shut up the 
courts of the State, they had no power to shut 
up the United States courts. 

After commenting on the facts he had stated, 
Mr. B. denied that General Jackson had the power 
to declare martial law, and to substitute his own 
absolute will for the laws of the country. He 
denied that he (the General) had the right 10 con- 
stitute himself the sapreme jadge, both in his own 
camp, and over the civil tribunals of the land; and 
to imprison judges, counsellors, clerks—and, in short, 
every officer connected with the administration of 
justice, declaring his own despotie will the supreme 
law of the land. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. C. J. Incersotn,] a few days ago, not 
only denied the right of Judge Hall to pass sen- 
tence on General Jackson, but claimed for him the 
right of atrial by jury; and, to his (Mr. Bs.) as- 
tonishment—for he had great respect for the gen- 
tleman’s legal attainments—challenged the lawyers 
of the House to that issue, He (Mr. B.) never 
read but one law book in his life, and that was 
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twenty years ago; and he would commend that eu. 
thority (Blackstone’s Commentatit'*) to ‘the gentie- 
man’s notice, as he would find in it ah aniple refu- 
tation of the opinions he had-givea.’~ “~~ 

(Here Mr. B. made a long’ quotation from 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the subjeét of pub- 
lic wrongs | ity: 

After reading those long extracts from Black- 
stone, be challenged the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr. C. J. Inoensott,] or any other lawyer 
en that floor, or in this country, to point to an in- 
stance in which contempt had been punished by a 
jury—in which a judge, sitting in bis cour’, or even 
when not in his cour!, when his process had been 
obstructed, tried such contempt by a jury. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, in the course cf some 
observations which passed between him and Mr. 
Borrs, inquired how the common law got into 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BOTTS replied, precisely as it got into the 
District of Columbia, and everywhere else in this 
country. When Louisiana was admi'ted into the 
Union, the common law was necessarily intro- 
duced. 

He then continued to observe, that the genitle- 
man fiom Pennsylvania (Mr. C. J. Incersoi.| bad 
referred to the act of 1831 on the subject of con- 
tempts, to show that there was no authority for the 
course adopted on the part of Judge Hail. Now, 
the act of 1831 was designed to restrain the power 
of the courts on these questions of contempt. He 
read an extract from that enactment in confirma- 

*tion of that position, and said that that act, alihough 
it was intended to curtail, to limit, and to restrain 
the courts in the exercise of their high prerogatives 
in cases of contempt, nevertheless was authority in 
such cases as this. And that was not only the law 
of the land, but it was right that it should be the 
law of the land; for to deprive judges of the power 
to punish for contempt, was at once to break down 
the power of the courts to administer justice and 
the laws of the land. 

Now, having shown what were the facts of the 
case—having shown, as he had done, conclusively, 
that the Judge had the power to inflict this, the 
mildest punishment in snch a case, he would pro- 
ceed to show to the House that there was no propri- 
ety in the efforts now made to refund that money. 
For the information of the House, he would state a 
fact— which was, perhaps, not known to the members 
of the House generally, and still less to the people 
of this country, and certainly not known to the 
State Legislatures, which had instructed their Sen- 
ators, and requested their Representatives, to aid 
in procuring the refunding of that fine. That fine 
had been remitted. That fine had been paid to 
General Jackson. Every dollar of that money 
General Jackson had received; and the authority 
on which he made that statement was an article 
in the Democratic Review, written by a warm 
personal and political friend of General Jackson, 
who had collected all his information from the 
public records, and from private history—he al- 
luded to Mr. Amos Kendall. The article was a 
long one on the subject of General Jackson’s fine, 
from which he would read anextract. He then 
read a passage, the purport of which was under- 
stood to be, that a subscription was made at New 
Orleans to refund the fine levied on General Jack- 
son; that it was presented to, and accepted by, 
Genera! Jackson; and by him was distributed 
amongst the widows and orphans of that place. 

The SPEAKER here announced that the morn- 
ing hour had expired. 

Mr. BARNARD, Mr. CUSHING, and others 
begged the House to allow the gentleman from 
Virginia to go on, and occupy his whole hour, in- 
stead of postponing the residue of his speech until 
to-morrew: this was agreed to. 7 

Mr. BOTTS resumed. Now, he called the 
attention of the House particularly to the fact, that 
the money was raised; that it was offered to Gen- 
eral Jackson; and, in the language of this writer, 
{Mr. Kendall,] the money was accepted, and was 
distribated among the widows and orphans of New 
Orleans. Who could distribute the money, after 
it had been accepted by General Jackson, but 
General Jackson himself? Was it his own money? 
Could he distribute the money of other people among 
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the widows and orphans of New Orleans? And it 
was an act of beneficence and of benevolence 
for which General Jackson got credit at the time. 
Bat now they were asked (and the gentlemen who 
made the request were aided by the protestations 
of General Jackson, and by the entreaties of Gen- 
eral Jackson) to refand—what? The money he paid 
into the public treasury? No. To pay back the 
money he distributed in charity to the widows and 
orphans of New Orleans? Where was the au- 
thority for the distribution of that money, unless i 

was hisown? And if it was his own, and he de 
rived all the credit due to the benevolence of the 
act, where was the propriety of asking that House 
to refund that money? The result of the whole 
inquiry had led him to the conclusion that the at- 
tempt made, and the manver in which it had been 
made, to procure the passage of a billto refund 
that fine, had grown out of what he had adverted 
to in the first portion of bis remarks—that it was 
an attempt to purchase the political favor of Gen. 
Jackson, notwithstanding Gen. Jackson had him- 
self told them he would take the money on no other 
termy than a recognition of his right to do all he 
did; and unless they would declare, either expressly 
or by implication, that he had the power to 
deciare martial law; that he had the power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus; that he had the 
power to imprison the judge; and that he was 
guiltless of the lawless acts arrayed against him. 
They were called upon to do all this, and thereby 
to disgrace Judge Hall; and to do it at a period just 
before the nomination, by national conventions, 0 

candidates for the Presidency from amongst the 
gentlemen who had been put prominently forward. 
They had witnessed the.enthusiasm of _the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusninc,}] who, 
some short time since, was in such hot haste to 
pass this bill; but, since the publication of General 
Jackson’s leer in the public prints, that gentle- 
man had sat as placid and as quiet asa lamb, 
without even attempting to call it up during the 
morning hour, or the expression of any anxiety on 
the subject. And if that letter had been published 
at an earlier period, he doubted whether the Legis- 
latures of Virginia and South Carolina would ever 
have instructed their Senators and requested their 
Representatives to aid the passage of this bill to re- 
fund that fine. 

After a few remarks on this bidding for the favor 
of General Jackson, and the expression of his con- 
viction that there was one who was likely to be a 
cardidate for the Presidency, who stood on too 
lof'y a pinnacle ever to stoop so low, he asked why, 
as it was not done when General Jackson was in 
ihe pride and insolence of his power, it ahould be 
done now? 

Mr. RAYNER obtained the floor; but 
Mr. FILLMORE called for the orders of the 
day. 

PETERSBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. CARY craved permission to report a bill 
from the Senate, for the relief of the Petersburg 
Railroad Company. 

The bill was taken up, and was read twice. A 
motion was then made that it be put upon its 
os reading; to which, however, objection was 
made. 

Mr. PICKENS hoped the motion would be 
agreed to, and that no objection would be made to 
its passage, for it would not affect the revenue. 

Mr. FILLMORE said it was an important 
meature, and should not be passed without some 
consideration. 

Mr. CARY said he would observe that, if the 
bill was not passed scon, it would be of no avail. 

Mr. FILLMORE moved that it be referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. BOTTS asked permission to explain the 
object of the bill, and he thonght objection to it 
would be removed. According to the tariff law of 
1842, a duty was imposed on railroad iron. But 
all such iron imported and laid down before the 
31 of March, 1843, was exempt from duty; and 
this bill was merely designed to extend the time 
for laying down the rails, the iron being already 
in the country. If, however, this bill were not 
passed, and the company were compelled to lay 
down its rails within the time now specified, they 
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would do it; but they would necessarily be driven 
to arrest the travel and the transportation of the 
mails on the great line of Southern and Northern 
transportation. 

Mr. CUSHING begged leave to state a corre- 
sponding fact. He was directed to siate, that if 
the Eastern railroad had not also an extension of 
time for the like purpose, they would be compelled 
to lay down their rails while the ground was still 
frozen and covered with snow. 

Mr, BOTTS said, if these companies were driven 
to lay down their rails under such circumstances, 
the lives and limbs of many persons would be en- 
dangered, while travelling over the road. 


Mr. PICKENS said this bill would not deprive 
the treasury of a single dollar, as the iron was al- 
ready in the country. But, if the bill were com- 
mitted, he would move to amend it, by the substi- 
tation of the more general bill, extending the same 
privilege to companies in other States of the Union, 
that their rails might all be permanently laid 


down. 

Mr. FILLMORE said this bill presented the se- 
rious question whether they would or would not 
repeal a portion of the tariff act of 1842. 

He was the more opposed to the object of the 
bill, because it was for the benefit of a particular 
company. He hoped, if anyaction was to be had, 
it would be by the passage of a general bill. 

Mr. PICKENS suggested that the bill be taken 
up, and amended accordingly. 

Mr. FILLMORE said he was not prepared to 
amendit. He then went on to say that this was 
an innovation in favor of an incorporated company 
at the South. If any companies required exemp- 
tion, it was those at the North, which bad not the 
advantage of a track in winter free from snow. 
Moreover, he thought that the laws on the subject 
of exempting railroad iron would require sume re- 
vision. This bill extended the exemption to all 
iron laid down; whiist the act of 1832 was modified 
so as to apply only to bars of iron. He hoped that 
the bill would be postponed for a day. 

Mr. PICKENS intimated bis willingness to ac- 
ceptthe modification proposed by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fititmore} if that gentleman 
weuld consent to have the bill now azied on. 

Mr. CARY hoped there would be no delay. 

Mr. RANDOLPH said he was in favor of refer- 
ring the bill to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
He was opposed to itin every shape. He was op- 
posed to the privileges it was designed to grant, 
whether made general or special. Already had 
this Petersburg company laid down their rails. 

Mr. CARY said, merely temporarily; not with a 
design to be permanent. 

Mr. RANDOLPH was entirely opposed to such 
an early commencement of the work of repealing 
the provisions of the tariff of last session. He 
was opposed to any and every act which might 
have that tendency. Already had this grant 
remitted between three and four millions of du- 
ties on railroad iron. Yet this country abounded 
in ironore! It had the materials, the machinery, 
the workmen; and, with all these advantages, not 
afoot of railroad had been laid with American 
iron. Congress had continually favored railroad 
companies. Why, he asked, should they be fa- 
vored above other portions of society? Why take 
millions from the treasury for their benefit? 

Mr. PICKENS wished to know what the gen- 
tleman meant by saying that this bill would de- 
prive the treasury of its revenue. The iron was 
already in the country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH said he could easily answer 
the question. The iron had come into the country 
subject to duty, unless the company complied with 
certain conditions. The company did not wish to 
comply with those conditions, but wished other 
conditions extended to them—without which, they 
would have to pay duty. He would mention the 
fact that various capitalists had, upon the faith of 
the tariff bill of the last session, invested their 
money in the manufacture of railroad iron. Would 
it not be doing a great injustice to remit the duties 
on railroad iron, after the enactments of the late 


session? 
Mr. SALTONSTALL made a few remarks in 
advocacy of the principles of the bill. 


wld be purpotntel’ pes aagpe cesee 
wou upon a rti 
constituents, if this bill should oie Se his 
passed; and no good could come to any human be. 
ing. If he thought that the treasury wouid Suffer 
by the passage of the bill, he would not Urge it, 
Bat it interfered with no vested rights. It Would 
not affect the iron interest. The iron was alread 
imported. If it would not be considered ue 
order to refer to the proceedings of the Senate he 
would say that ithad been there contended that 
this bill presenied a special case, and was syj 
eris. Its passage only involved a question of jin, 
If not passed immediately, its friends would no 
give a farthing for it. 

He believed that, before the passage of the tarig 
bill of last session, there was no manufactory of 
railroad iron in the United States. Since that bj) 
was eae, one manufactory had been establis. 
ed hen he saw men in the other wing of thy 
Capitol, who advocated different views on the spp. 
ject of the tariff, sustaining this bill, be could by 
think that it was right, and ought to be passed, 

After some remarks from Messrs. FILLMORE 
and BOTTS, the floor was obtained by Mr, 
BRIGGS. The subjegt was then laid over until to 
morrow. 


RETRENCHMENT AT NEW YORK. 


Mr. G. DAVIS asked leave to introduce a bil! 
“to reduce the number and compensation of the 
officers and other persons employed at the port of 
New York.” 


Mr. CUSHING inquired if the bill was to be 
introduced as a matter of favor. : 

Mr. G. DAVIS said that he designed to move 
its reference. 

Mr. CUSHING made no objection. 

The bill was then read. It recites the number of 
officers employed in the custom-house at New 
York, together with their aggregate salaries in 
1828 and in 1840, and provides for a reduction 
of the same. 


Mr. G. DAVIS moved that the bill be printed, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 


Mr. CUSHING moved that it be referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 


Mr. WISE objected to the printing of the bill. He 
should hereafter object to the introduction of every: 
thing which he did not know something about. 


Mr. HOLMES objected to the bill altogether. 
Under the guise of a bill, it was in reality a se 
ries of charges preferred against the administr- 
tions of the Federal Government for the last twelve 
or fourteen years. With the alarming fact that 
during thg fourth quarter of 1842, instead of 
eight millions of revenue, there was but eight and 
a half millions of importations; it was proposed not 
to increase the revenue, but merely to reduce the sal- 
aries of the collecting officers! 


He was unwilling to hold out to the people at 
inducement to believe that their burdens were 1 
be reduced by such a bill as the present. But the 
time would come when their distresses would be 
relieved—when, by an alteration of the tariff, new 
blood would be infused into the body politic. 

After some further remarks from Mr. H., nol 
distinctly heard, 

Mr. CUSHING inquired whether it would bein 
order te call for the orders of the day. ; 

The SPEAKER said it would not—the bill now 
before the House having been introduced by ge 
eral consent. 

Mr. WISE said he had objected toit. 

The SPEAKER had not heard any objection 
from the gentleman. ! : 

Mr. CUSHING then moved that the bill be laid 
on the table. 

Mr. G. DAVIS called for the yeas and nays 
the motion; and they were ordered. 

Mr. BARNARD appealed to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cusine] to withdraw his m> 
tion to lay on the table. 

Mr. CUSHING declined doing so, unless the at 
thor of the bill now before the House would mové 
to refer it to one of the standing committees, 


| stead of the Committee of the Whole. 
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The question was then taken on laying the bill 
on the table, and resulied—yeas 15, nays 155. 
Go the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 
question then recurred on the motion to re- 
fer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
sate of the Union; and, the question being put, it 
was decided in the affirmative, without a division. 


THE EXCHEQUER BILL. 


The report of the Committee of Ways and 
, adverse to the plan of the exchequer, as 
recommended by the President, came up for con- 
sideration as the regular order of the day. The 
site of the question was this: The report of the 
jority of the committee concluded with a reso- 
jotion that it was not expedient to adopt the plan 
of an exchequer as proposed by the Secretary of 
ihe Treasury, and recommended to Congress by 
the Executive; which resolution Mr. Cusnine had 
yesterday moved to amend by striking out the 
word “not.” : 

Mr. CUSHING, who had the floor, observed 
that these propositions embraced the whole subject 
of the currency and the finances of the country; 
and in the uncertainty whether the House ever in- 
tended to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
exchequer Dill, he should in this form enter into 
the question as introductory to the debate upon the 
whole subject. Mr. Burke, in his writings on the 
French Revolution, complained that the age of 
chivalry was gone, and that the age of sophistry 
andchicanery had succeeded it. There was much 
troth in thisremark. The present age was agitated 
with questions of banking, finance, and currency— 
all of them questions in which the interests rather 
than the feelings of mankind were involved. In 
discussing, then, the question before the House, he 
must ask its indulgence while he gave a dry and 
uninteresting statement of facts—facts which he 
could only take time to state, without stopping to 
discuss them. 


The resolution of the majority of the Committee 
of Ways jand Means, (upon his motion to amend 
which the question was pending,) was a mere nega- 
tion of action of any sort whatever; but although 
it was impliedly merely negative of a particular 
measure, yet it, in effect, avowed an exclusive 
preference for a United States bank. In the whole 
scope of the financial questions before them, the 
committee had gone into only one form of a single 
idea, which they negatived. That the House and 
the country might see the particular nature of this 
report, let it be supposed that, in the tariff act pre- 
pared by the Secretary of the Treasury in obedi- 
ence to the order of the House—let it be supposed 
that the Committee of Ways and Means, instead 
of reporiing that bill back, or of amending it, or 
reporting some other bill on the same, subject, when 
the demand of the country was so urgent for set- 
tling the tariff question—had simply reported that 
it Was not expedient to pass the particular bill pre- 
sented by the Secretary of the Treasury. Had 
such a report been made at the last session, every- 
body would have said that the Committee of Ways 
and Means had not performed their duty—not met 
the wants and expectations of the country. Now, 
in their report upon the exchequer, the Committee 
of Ways and Means had done precisely the same 
thing that he had imagined in respect to the tariff. 
In the preliminary debate on this subject, the se- 
lect commitiee to whom it was referred at the 
last session was taken to task for reporting a bill 
of their own, instead of reporting back to the 
House the bill of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and their conduct was commented on in very severe 
lerms. But what was the contrast presented be- 
tween the course of the select commiitee, and that 
of the Committee of Ways and Means? The for- 
mer, whilst they presented a bill different from that 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, were not then, 
and were not now, exclusively devoted to it. If 
the majority of the House were ready 10 adopt the 
bill of the Secretary of the Treasury, he was ready 
‘0 vole for it; and if the House should go into 

uittee of the Whole on the bill of the select 
commiltee, it was his purpose to move to substitute 
for it the bill of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He would do this, that the whole subject might 
be brought before the House; and that no gentle- 
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man might avoid the responsibility, that rested on 
him, of voting on it. 

We come (said Mr. C.) to the investigation of 
this question in a peculiar exigency in the affairs 
of the Government. With the expiration of the 
charter of the United States Bank, had expired all 
the laws regulating the depositing, disbursing, and 
transfer of the public moneys by means of that in- 
stitution. The independent treasury had been re- 
pealed by law; and that mode of regulating the 
public deposites, disbursements, and transfers, had 
also ceased to exist. What, then, was the peculiar 
predicament of the Government, when the Com- 
mitiee of Ways and Means had refused to do any- 
thing in relation to the subject? Why, the public 
deposites were ‘held by the Treasurer of the United 
States, under the act of 1789; [here Mr. C. recited 
the act;] and it was upon the extremely general 
provisions of that act that the deposites and dis- 
bursements of the public money were now made, 
subject only to the discretion of the Executive. And 
in regard to the materials to be received at the 
treasury, there was but one ect regulating that sub- 
ject; and that was the resolution of 1816. [Here 
Mr. C. recited the provisions of that act } 


In this predicament of the Government, the 
President of the United States, in whom this dis- 
cretion was imposed by the existing jaws, came to 
the House, and asked it to relieve him of that dis- 
cretion, and to take away from him this general 
power over the treasury. To this appeal of the 
Executive—that Congress should strip him of this 
power, and impose fixed bounds and limits to his 
authority—what was the reply of the Committee of 
Ways and Means? It was, that he should retain 
that power—that he should not be relieved of his 
responsibility, unless it could be done by the agen- 
cy of a joint stock bank. That was precisely the 
state of the question. It was not meeting the exi- 
gencies of the Government to say that, because 
they cannot have a United States bank, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means will not agree that 
there shall be any legislation on the subject. But 
there was a question beyond the mere exigency 
of the Government; and that was, the exigency 
of the people. Now, what did the people of the 
United States want in regard to this matter? 
Did they respond to this reply of ihe Committee 
of Ways and Means? Did they say that, because 
there could not be a bank of the United States, 
there should be no legislationon the subject? He 
said, no. No portion of the people of the United 
States took the ground that there should be no 
legislation on the subject, unless for the purpose of 
chartering a bank of the United States. Here Mr. 
C. referred to the Jate elections, to show what were 
the sentiments of the people on the subject. He 
admitted that there was a minority of the people 
of the country who wanted a bank of the United 
States; but he denied that any portion of that mi- 
nority took the ground that they would have one, 
or nothing else. In the first place, they did not 
desire a bank of the United States, in order 
that they might obtain a greater facility of loans 
for there was already too much bank capi- 
talin the country. He repeated that they did 
net desire a bank of the United States for the 
purpose of adding to the sum total of bank 
paper currency, and thereby increasing the facil- 
ity of obtaining loans. If, then, the minority of 
the people did not desire a bank of the United 
States for this purpose, for what purpose did they 
desire it? They desired it, in the first place, as a 
depository; secondly, for the transfer of funds from 
one point to another; thirdly, to give a nationality 
to paper currency, instead of gold and silver; and, 
fourthly, to strengthen the credit of the paper of the 
State banks. Now he contended that all these ob- 
jects were attainable without the aid of a United 
States bank. But, if it were otherwise, could a 
bank of the United States be had? He assumed 
that it could not in the current three years; that it 
could not be had during the remaining two years 
of the present Administration, nomin the first year 
of the next. Would the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fitmore) have the country wait for 
that long period, without any legislation on the sub- 
ject of the finances? But he woulg present a 
stronger case. He would aesume that there could 
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be no bank of the United States for the next seven 
years. There was, therefore, a stronger case pre- 
sented; and he would ask the Committee of Ways 
and Means if they would have the country wail for 
the next seven years, withoat any legislation on the 
subject of the currency, and the safekeeping and 
disbursement of the public money, because they 
cannot get a bank of the United Siates? 

But, again: suppose a bank charter a possible 
fact, within a period of three years—which it was 
not—then there was another point of view in 
which it must be seen: could the stock be sub- 
scribed? He assamed that it could not be sub- 
scribed abroad, where there was an absolute horror 
of the credit of the United States, And he as- 
sumed that it could not be subscribed at home, for 
there was a growing distrustof bank investmenis; 
and it was a period of time when they could not 
obiain a loan on the credit of the United States at 
6 per cent. interest. If, then, they could not ob- 
tain that loan, it was preposterous to suppose that 
they could get capitalists to join in a great stock 
bank; so that, if it was constitutionally a fact, it 
was not financially a possible fact. 

But there might be another alternative, it was 
said; and that was, the sub-treasury. Butbe «ould 
say that the people of the United States did not 
want the sub-treasury, and their objection to it had 
been manifested by the elections. Though the 
affirmative of what should be the alternative for 
the sub-treasury was not put in issue, the sub- 
treasury itself was put in issue; and so far as the 


“elections decided anything, they decided against the 


sub-treasury. 


But, independent of this, the people did not want 
the sub-treasury, because it gave not a depository 
for depositors; it was not instrumental as a means 
of transfer; it did not regulate exchanges; nor did 
it furnish a currency for the country; which things 
the wants of the people called upon Congress to 
grant. Now, whatwasto remain? It was, to ask 
for some instrument or institution which shall, in 
the first place, be without certain things, against 
which the people of the United Sates hau decided; 
and which should furnish certain things, amongst 
which were the means of deposite, the means of 
transfer, the means for a currency, and the means 
of regulation. Now, it behooved the committee to 
inquire if it was, or was not, advisable to provide 
an instrument or an institution which could be con- 
stitutionally and judiciously established, and meet 
the affirmative wants of the people of the United 
States, and avoid those things which they had nega- 
tived. 

Now, the plan of, the exchequer (whether the 
plan of the Secretary of the Treasury, or of the 
committee) did all that the people required. It 
gave them everything in a United States bank 
which the people want; and avoided everything in 
it which the people did not want, and everything 
which was against the fixed financial feelings of 
the people of the United States. The exchequer 
gave what the people wanted, and all that they 
wanted. He had presented a vast number of me- 
morials in its favor, and he knew there was a vast 
mass on the way to the Capitol, praying for its 
adoption, without distinction of party. He was in- 
formed that one had been signed by 3,000 of the 
best and wisest men of Boston. He had assumed, 
then, that the exchequer would meet the exigencies 
of the Government and the wants of the people; 
and he now proceeded to notice the plan of its 
issues. True, there were differences between the 
plan of the Secretary of the Treasury and the plan 


_of the committee; but the differences were imma- 


terial and did not affect the general idea; and if 
any portion of the House desired to change the 
amount of the issues, and other immaterial portions 
of the bill, let them do it in committee. But he must 
be permitted to say that in a portion of the public 
press there had been a persevering delusion on the 
subject of the exchequer scheme. The Evening 


Post of New York had misrepresented the House 
bill; but he would reply to the objections to the ex- 
chequer scheme submitted by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The committee objected, in 
the first place, that it was not so safe a deposiiory 
as a United Siates bank. There wasa time when 
he should have been ready to concur in opinion 
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with ihe Committee of Ways and Means, that a 


United Siates bank, inasmuch as it gave the capi- 
tal of the bankas a collateral security, was the 
safer deposilory; bat when the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Fittmorg) affirmed, as a proposition of 
this day, that a United States bank was the safer 
depository, be (Mr. Cosine) denied the truth of 
the position. With the prostrate condition and the 
ruin of the United States Bank (which was over- 
thrown by mismanagement, and its capital sqauan- 
dered) before them, it did not become them 
to say the safer depository was a United 
States bank. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Fi.tmone) admitted this tacitly in his report, 
when he said that the United States Govern- 
meant foresaw the danger in season to withdraw 
the deposites. In the second place, the committee 
objected that the exchequer was a Government 
bank; butin what respect was it su? Why, it was 
objected that the sob treasury wasa bank. If the 
exchequer wasa bank, because it received deposites, 
and bought bills of exchange, thea the sub-treasury 
was a bank. But before they undertook to ob- 
ject to a thing on a mere word, it became them to 
analyze it thoroughly. He denied that the ex- 
chequer was in any sense a bank. The essence of 
a bank was a g.eat stock corporation for profit. 


Bui, then, the Committee of Ways and Means 
objected to the exchequer, that it was capable of 
expaosion. But how? By a vote of the Congress of 
the United States. And what, then, was the 


proposition of the gentleman from New York?- 


{Mr. Fittmore.] Why, they could not trust the 
consijtutional Government of the United States, 
mecluding the President and the two branches of 
Congtess; but they could trust a cerporation of 
mercenary men. And was not that preposterous? 
But again: the gentieman said the promises of the 
exchequer were liable to non-redemption; that was, 
the Government of the United States would not 
take care of its own honor and credit, and would 
issue its paper without the means of redemption. 
Here, again, was the idea that they could trust a 
bank parior directory in Philadelphia; but they 
could not trust the Government of the United 
States. All these, and other objections which he 
enumerated, which the commitiee had raised to the 
exchequer, be contended, told with tenfold force 
against a bank of the United States, 


He pursued this subject at some length, and ex- 
posed what he conceived to be popular errors 
respecting a United States bank. 


He did not wish. gentlemen to understand that, 
in thus presenting these facts to the House, his idea 
was that paper should be excluded from the com- 
mon transactions of men. Far from it. There 
Was bo more necessity for entirely excluding pa- 
per from the transactions of men, than for ex- 
cluding it from the proceedings of the House. But 
he repeated, we never should have a stable cur- 
rency, until we separated the faculty of making 
money from the faculty of lending it. [A member: 
“The exchequer proposes to loan muney, and to 
make it also.”} No, notto loan it. 


He saw an illustration of the idea he had ad- 
vanced, m what hé had frequently observed du- 
ring the progress of affairs in this country, and in 
the course cf his reading about other countries. 
It was this: that in all free States there were two 
parties—the one in favor of onward movement to- 
ward the futare; andthe other in favor of recur- 
rence to the past. The object of the latier party 
was to restore things which had existed. This 
was the radical error of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in making their report. They forgot 
that the world was not now where it was ten years 
ago. New facts had occurred, new ideas had been 


ceveloped, new purposes avowed. Forgetful of the | 


new facts derived from past experience, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means would call upon the 
Government to refuse all legislation, unless they 
could have restored an old fashioned bank of the 
United States. 

At this point the hour expired, and 

Mr. BARNARD obtained the floor. 


Mr. T. F. MARSHALL was anxious that the | 
geutleman should be allowed to proceed, and con- | 


clude his speech; but several members objected. 
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Mr. BARNARD claimed the floor, and moved 
an adjournmen'; which motion prevailed. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 25, 1843. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial 
from the widow and ten children of Joshua Kay- 
mond, deceased, praying a pension for his services 
in the Revolutionary war, and indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800. The portion 
relating to the pension was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. BATES presented a memorial from Joseph 
W. Cross, and other citizens of West Boyleston, 
Massachusetts, praying |hat provision may be made 
in all treaties between the United States and for- 
eign powers for a peacefa! adjustment of all inter- 
national difficulties which may arise: referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
a number of citizens of Cumberland county, Pa., 
in which they protest solemnly and humbly against 
the repeal of the bankrupt law: referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Jadiciary. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
sundry citizens of Waterford, in the county of 
Washington, in Ohio, complaining of the deranged 
state of thecurrency, and the want of a national cur- 
rency, and recommending the issue of $200,000,000 
of Government stock, based on a pledge of the pub« 
lic domain, to be distributed in a representative 
ratio to the States and Territories, as a means of 
relief; which was referred to the Committe on Fi- 
nance. 

Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, reported a joint resolution directing 
the transfer of the stock held by the United States 
in the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, to the State of 
Maryland, and the cities of Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria, on certain conditions; which 
was read, and ordered to a second reading. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was discharged from the 
further consideration of the memorial of Balie Pey- 
ton, and it was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee 

Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial from 
Elmyra, New York, in favor of the plan recom- 
mended by the Executive for a board of exche- 
quer: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BAYARD, presented a petition from Mc- 
Kean Buchanan,a purser in the navy of the United 
States, praying indemnity for losses sustained by 
him in consequence of aa order of his command- 
ing officer forbidding the issue of articles denom- 
inated therein; and a petition praying to be allow- 
ed, in the settlement of his accounts, a commission 
on certain bills of exchange, drawn by him for the 
benefit of the public serv.ce; which were referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill concerning the naval peace 
establishment; which was read, and ordered toa 
second reading. 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill entitled “An act for 
the relief of John P. Skinner, and the legal repre- 
sentations of Isaac Green.” 


Messrs. BERRIEN and PHELPS explained 
that this bill was intended to relieve the individuals 
named, as sureties on a bond of Mr. Emerson, a 
pension agent, who failed, having some $10,000 of 
the money of the United States in his possession. 
The ground assumed in their argument, as a justi- 
fication to relieve the sureties, was, that the sureties 
being cognizant of the insolvency of Emerson, 
gave notice to the Government of that fact, and 
pointed out a sufficiency of property held by him, 
against which process might be issued to secure the 
Government; but the United States officers, whose 
duty it was to protect its interests, neglected to 
take any legal proceedings to get possession of the 
property, and permitted private individuals to at- 
tach, and have all of it disposed of, to satisfy their 
claims; and then proceeded against the sureties, to 
secure the amount of the default of Emerson. 
These Senators maintained that the sureties, having 
pointed outeproperty ample to secure the United 
States, should not be held responsjble for the 





amount of the default, inasmuch as the proper office 
of the Government neglected to proceed agg: 
the principal when he was possessed of the prop. 
oe EVANS d 

r. made some remarks agaj 
bill; but said, if it was to pass on the ice 
sumed, to justify its passage it ought to appear 
the tace of the bill, so that it should not be here. 
after drawn into a dangerous precedent. , 
therefore, moved to amend the bill, to the effegs 
that, in consequence of the failure Of the proper 
officers of the Government to take legal 
ings against Emerson at the time requested by ie 
sureties, said sureties should not be held to g 
fulfilment of the obligations« f their bond, 

Mr. KING opposed the bill, on the ground tha 
it was establishing entirely anew principle—ay 
dangerous one, and one opposed to the practice of 
the Government in all past time, to relieve the 
sureties from the obligations of their bond, whep 
the principal had failed. The custom had been 
always, and should remain so, of having proces 
issued against the principal and sureties; so tha 
if one failed, the others might secure the interes 
of the United States. 

The question was put on the amendment pro. 
posed by Mr. Evans, and carried in the affirm. 
ative. 

The bill was then reperted to the Senate, the 
amendment concurred in, and ordered to be en. 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

The bill for the occupation and settlement of the 
Oregon Territory then came up on its passage, as 
ihe unfinished business of yesterday. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose and addressed the Senate, 
A wise and pradent man, (said Mr. McD.,) in any 
of the various departments of human affairs, 
would be very reluctant to engage in any enter 
prise, however thoroughly satisfied of his right to 
do so, until he should have well considered, first, 
the appropriate time for its commencement; 
secondly, the means by which it was to be ac 
complished, and its probable cost; and, finally, the 
benefits which were ultimately to result from its 
accomplishment. And he must be permitted to 
say, if the worthy Senator from Missouri, who 
had, with so much zeal and ability, presented this 
bill to the consideration of the Senate, had violated 
any ef the maxims of sound policy, (as he humbly 
conceived he had,) it had arisen from the circum- 
stance of totally overlooking the considerations to 
which he kad just alluded. All those Senators 
who had engaged in this discussien seemed tohave 
limited their investigations to what he was com- 
pelled to regard as the most unimportant of all the 
questions which this measure involves. They had 
confined themselves to the mere abstract question 
of the right of title. They had argued the ques 
tion as if the Senate of the United States was the 
tribunal which was to adjust and determine the 
question of the validity of the English or the 
American title; and as if this was the only ques 
tion to be determined. He believed no Senator, 
who had taken part in this discussion, had et- 
pressed the slightest doubt as to the validity of the 
title of the United States to the Territory of Oregon. 
He had investigated the subject as fully and as 
thoroughly as the documentary eviderice to which 
he had been able to obtain access had enabled him 
to do; and, with these lights before him, he was 
free to declare that he regarded the title of the 
United Siates, at least as far north as the forly- 
ninth parallel of latitude, as one of the clearest 
titles that was ever the subject of national contro 
versy. Bat, at the same time that he made this 
declaration, he would be very sorry to assame the 
responsibility of precipitating the nation into any 
measure, wpon his own judgment, or the jadgment 
of the Senate, upon questions which it did not be 
long to either to determine. Gentlemen seemed \0 
have forgotten that there were two parties intel 
ested in this question; and that, however clear otf 
litle might appear to us, theirs might appear equally 
clear to the other party. Here was a case of joint 
oceupancy, and an existing question as to title 
The Senate had seemed, throughout the whole dis- 
cussion, to assume that ours was the trae title, 
were proceeding upon that assumption; 
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the British, at the same time, claimed that theirs 

was the true title. By whom were these conflict- 

ing claims to be settled? By one of the interested 
Certainly not. 


A few words on the subject of the convention of 
(918, which had been indefinitely prolonged by 
iat of 1827. He concurred perfectly with those 

ors who had maintained that the provision of 
ihisact, Which granted, or Stipulated to grant, allo- 
fig] titles, or titles in fee simple, to all those citi- 
zens of this country who might emigrate to that 
yrritory, was @ palpable violation of the conven- 
jon. It was in vain to disguise the fact, whatever 
ieht be determined in regard to this matter. 
They were about to take possession of the territory, 
io establish a line of American foris, and, by all 
the means and appliances of war, to defend that 
possession. They were about to invite the citizens 
of this country to go there—not for the purpose ef 
ing on the fur trade; not to do that which was 
consistent With a joint occupancy by the two part 
ties to the convention; but to establish a permanen- 
settlement. The British Government and the Brit- 
ish nation, however we might disguise the fact in 
our arguments here, could not be so blind as not to 
ive the palpable object of this measure. He 

ed to inquire of the worthy Senators who took 

so deep an interest in the fate of this bill, what was 
the existing emergency which called upon the Uni- 
ied States to take this step? The question, for the 
last twenty-four years, had been allowed to slum- 
ber, while we were in the midst of the greatest na- 
tional prosperity, with a treasury so abundantly 
supplied that the wit and ingenuity of man could 
not find out a legitimate mode of disencumbering 
itof its superabundant treasure. He called upon 
Senators to state what was the existing emergency, 
which demanded, now, that a measure of this kind 
should be adopted. Why was it that they were 
invoked at this moment—and, he must be permit- 
ted to say, this inauspicious moment—to enter into 
a measure of this kind? Why had it not been 
done twenty years ago, or at some subsequent pe- 
riod prior to the present? He was decidedly averse 
io embark in it now. What was the condition 
of our affairs in relation to England? Had they 
already forgotten that oniy the other day a mo- 
mentous treaty had been concluded wiih England, 
concerning one of the most embarrassing difficul- 
ties that had arisen since the termination of the 
late war? He would ask, How, and at whose in- 
stance, was that adjustment made? It was made 
at the instance of that nation, concerning whose 
grasping ambition so much had been said by 
gentlemen on this floor. Was it her ambi- 
tion, her love of conquest, and desire of the ac- 
quisition of territory, that induged England to 
send to us the olive branch of peace, in the 
form of an extraordinary mission? Great Britain 
voluntarily moved in this matter, and tendered to 
us the olive branch of peace; and he thanked God 
that our Government accepted it in the spirit in 
Which it was extended to us. He was not disposed 
'o find fault with the result of those negotiations, 
even if they had conceded much more territory 
than was conceded, had it been done with the con- 
sent of the State immediately interested, and con- 
sistently with the honor of the country. He would 
rather that peace should be made on almost any 
terms, than to go to war. The matter had been 
adjusted; and he must be permitted to say, that 
for the adjustment of this question, if for nothing 
else, the people of the United States owed a debt of 
lasting gratitude to the Administration by whom 
this adjustment had been effected; and he would 
go further, and say, that every patriot in England, 
and every patriot in the United States, would shake 
hands, and declare that the Government of each 
Was indebted to the negotiators. He thanked God 
that the treaty had been bronght to a successful 
ation. Well, sir, (said Mr. McD.,) while 
Congratulating ourselves on the termination of 
Breat difficulties, at such a moment as this, 
What are we about to do? While a part of our 
territorial boandary remained still to he adjusted— 
While the question was still a subject of pending ne- 
tion between the two countries—the Senate of 

the United States, a branch of the Legislature, 
intimately connected with the treaty-making power, 
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is about to adopt a mililary movement, in order to 
take military possession of the territory. Now, 
however we may view this act, whatever interpre- 
tation we may place upon it—I will ask gentlemen 
to assume (o themselves for a moment the pesition 
of the British ministry, and imagine what would 
be the natural effect upon their minds of a meas- 
ure of this kind. Sir, they sent us the olive branch 
of peace to adjust the most important difficulty. 
Instead of reciprocating the amicable spirit mani- 
fested by them, we are about to send forth the 
flaming sword of defiance;—yes, at the very mo- 
ment our minister is instructed to negotiate for a 
settlement of the question, we snatch from their 
hands the olive branch of peace, and place the 
sword of defiance in its stead. This may be strong 
language; but strong as it is, it is not stronger than 
the natural interpretation which will be placed on 
our conduct, if this bill be passed, by Great Britain. 


I have asked, what is the emergency which de- 
mands the passage of this bill? Is there any prob- 
ability that we shall fail in the adjustment of the 
question by negotiation? If gentlemen believe we 
shall fail, and that we shall ultimately be under the 
necessity of resorting to force of arms to establish 
our title and maintain our occupation, this is an 
additional reason why we should adopt no measure 
which, in the estimation of the civilized world, and 
in our own, could possibly place us in the wrong. 
Let us fairly and honorably try to negotiate. Let 
us try io adjust this boundary, as we have done the 
other. And, as | think the title of the United 
States is infinitely more clear than that upon which 
the negotiation has just terminated, I think the prob- 
ability of an amicable aijustment is so much the 
greater. But gentlemen say we must proceed in 
this way—we must take possession, because the 
British are doing the same. They are making 
lodgments, establishing settlements, looking for- 
ward to the exclusive possession at some future 
period. Now, I totally dissent from this opinion; 
and if there is any one conclusion to which the 
docamenis before the Senate must irresistibly bring 
the minds of Senators, it is that Great Britain has 
not the remotest idea—that she has not done a soli- 
tary act, nor uttered a solitary word, on the ques- 
tion, evincing the remotest desire to make perma- 
nent exclusive settlements in that territory. All 
that she desired, ail that they have ever claimed, 
is the right to prosecute the fur-trade, and to make 
such temporary settlements as were necessary 
to accomplish that object. Have they done 
more, sit? It is true the worthy Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morgneap] made a formida- 
ble array of charges against England, in ret- 
erence to acts which she has already done. In the 
first place, that she has made a fort one hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Columbia river; and 
the gentleman, with that candor which forbids him 
to suppress any part of tbe trath, read a full account 
of that fort, concluding wiih a statement that it was 
a mere stockade fort, in its very character intended 
for no other purpose than to repel the atiacks of 
the Indians; and so it is with all the other forts 
which they have established. This, then, amounts 
to nothing; it furnishes no evidence of an intention 
of establishing permanent settlements, the idea of 
which seems to have taken hold of the minds of 
Senators. The Senator from Kenttcky related 
another very important fact. He said, England 
has violated the convention, which stipulated the 
joint cecupancy in the prosecution of the fur trade; 
because, whenever our boats ascended the Colum- 
bia river to trade with the Indians, they were im- 
mediately driven off by the English, whe had the 
audacity to come there and sell goods to the poor 
Indians cheaper than the Americans did; and this 
wasa violation of the convention. Why, sir, this har- 
monizes very badly with the remark of the worthy 
Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Woopzury.} 
who indicated, as one important object to be gained 
by the passage of this bill, the civilization of 
the Indians. But, if we cannot afford to sell them 
goods ata cheap rate, it surely does not show a 
very Christian spirit. But all this is mere words. 
I put it to the Senate whether any one, in the 
course of this discussion, has put his finger on a 
solitary act vhich indicated an intention, on the 
part of Great Britain, to establish Tor herself an 
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exclusive occupation. I assert that, as faras [ 
have examined, I have discovered no evidence of 
any such intention. 

_Now, Mr. President, having pressed these brief 
views, tending \o show the inexpediency of adopt- 
ing such a measure at this time, in reference to ne- 
goliations now pending between the two countries, 
let me ask the Senate, What will be the natural 
interpretation that England will put upon our aci? 
If we had passed the measure without debate, it 
might not bave been regarded in any degree offen- 
sive; but you may rest assured, when this act comes 
to be regarded by the British Ministry, particularly 
if they bave any desire to take possession of the 
territory, what will be the interpretation they will 
pat upon it? They will interpret the act by the 
speeches delivered here. Will they not, sir? Con- 
sult your own bosoms. What is the impression 
produced upon yourselves, when an English pa- 
per—not even a ministerial paper—throws out de- 
nunciations against the United States? 


What, then, will be their interpretation of this act, 
military in its character, heralded forth to the 
world with denunciations against England, on ac- 
count of her graspiog ambition—referring to ber 
acts in the Eastern hemisphere, in Asia and in 
China, as wellas on this continent? Sir, however 
calmly we may hear these things, the British will 
nothear them with calmness. Now, sir, le tell 
you how many gentlemen are mistaken as to the 
feeling existing in England in regard to this sub- 
ject. I was there for about six months during the 
years 1838 and 1839; and if I were called upon on 
my oath to declare what appeared t» be the most 
prevailing sentiment in England, I would say ic 
was an absolute horror of the idea of a war with 
America. All ranks, high and low, every person 
{ encountered, in the highway and elsewhere, uni- 
versally concurred in the sentiment that the an- 
cient feuds that bad separated the two countries 
had passed away—that a new era had grown up 
—that they were bound together by the strong ties of 
consanguinity, both being of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
differing from all the rest of the world; and I heard 
the language used—language in which I concurred — 
that if the two Governments, on a question of 
mere boundary, which might be intrusted to ar- 
bitrators, should involve themselves in war, they 
would deserve the eternal execratiop of the world. 
This was the universal sentiment. 

Sir, I am not afraid of being charged with 
dreading the tremendous power of England. 
Surely, the courage of the people of the United 
States, illustrated in so many glorious battles by 
land and by sea, is not reduced to so low an ebb, 
that they may not venture to be just and moderate 
for fear of encountering the bazard of being theught 
to be cowardly. No, sir; no such interpretation 
will be put upen our conduct. I confidently be- 
lieve, therefore, that if we wait with patience, and. 
fairly employ the means of peace which are in our 
hands, and leave the executive department uf the 
Government to discharge its duty, I contidently 
believe, from the progress already made in the ad- 
justment of our difficulties, that this comparatively 
unimportant one would be adjusted. So far, sir, as 
regards our foreign relations, 

But there are some domestic views of the subject 
which gentlemen have overlooked. What do we 
want with this territory? What are we to do with 
it? What is to be the consequence of our taking pos- 
session of it? What is the act we are called oh 
now to do? Why, it is neither more nor jess than 
an act of colonization, for the first time proposed 
since the foundation of this Government. If this 
were a question of gradoal, and continuous, and 
progressive setilement—if the territory, to which 
our citizens are invited, were really to become a 
part of this Union, it would present a very different 
question. But, sir, does any man seriously suppose 
that any State which can be formed at the mouth of 
the Columbia river, or any of the inhabitable parts of 
that territory, would ever become one of the States 
of this Unien? I have great faith—no one had 
‘much greater—in the power of the representative 
prineiple to extend the sphere of government; but 
I confess that, even in the most sanguine days of 
my youth, I never conceived the possibility of &m- 
bracing within the same Government people living 
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five thousand miles apart, Bat, sir, the worthy 
Senator fiom New Hampshire (Mr. Woopsury] 
seems to have discovered a principle much more 
potent than ‘he representative principle. He refers 
you to steam, as far more potent. I should doubt 
very much whether the elements, or powers, or or- 
ganization of the principles of government, will 
ever be changed by steam. Sieam! How are we 
to apply steam in this case? Has the Sena- 
tor examined the character .of the country? 
What is the character of the country? Why, as 
I understand it, that about seven hundred miles 
this side of the Rocky Mountains is uninhabita- 
ble, where rain scarcely ever falls—a barren sandy 
soil. On the other side—we have it from a very 
intelligent gentleman, sent to explore that country 
by the State Department, that there are three suc- 
cessive ridges of mountains extending towards the 
Pacific, and ranning nearly parallel; which moun- 
tains are totally impassable, except in certain parts, 
where there were gaps or depressions, to be reached 
only by going some bundred of miles out of the 
direct course. Well, now, what are we todo in 
such a case as this? How are you going to apply 
steam? Have you made anything like an estimate 
of the cost of a railroad running from here to 
the mouth of the Columbia? Why, the wealth of 
the Indies would be insufficient. You would 
have. jo tunnel through mountains five bun- 
dred six hundred miles in extent. It is true 
they have constructed a tunnel beneath the 
Thames; but at a vast expenditure of capital. 
With a bankrupt treasory, and a depressed and 
suffering people, to talk about constructing a rail- 
road to the western shore of this continent, mani- 
fests a wild spirit of adventure which I never ex- 
pected to hear broached in the Senate of the United 
States. And is the Senate of the United States to 
be the last enirenchment where we are to find this 
wild spirit of adventure which has involved this 
country in rain? I believe that the farmers, the 
honest cultivators of the soil, look now only to God 
in his mercy, and their own labor, to relieve them 
from the wretcbedness in which the wild and 


visionary schemes of adventure have involved 
them. 


Now, it is one of the most uncalculating measures 
which was ever brought before the Senate. For 
whose benefit are we bound to pass it? Who are 
to go there, along the line of military posts, and 
take possession of the only part of the territory fit 
to occupy—that part lying upon the seacoast, a 
strip less than one hundred miles in width; for, as 
I have already stated, the rest of the territory con- 
sists of mountains almost inaccessible, and low 
lands which are covered with stone and volcanic 
remains, where rain never falls, except during the 
spring; and even on the coast no rain falis from 
April to October, and for the remainder of the year 
there is nothing but rain. . Why, sir, of what use 
will this be for agricultural purposes? I would 
not for that purpose give a pinch of snuff for the 
whole territory. I wish to God we did not own 
it, I wish it was an impassable barrier to secure 
us against the intrusion of others. This is the 
character of the country. Who are we to send 
there? Do you think your honest farmers in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, or even Ohio or Missouri, 
will abandon their farms to go upon any such en- 
terprise as this?. God forbid! If any man who 
isto go to that country, under the temptations of 
this bill, was my child—if he was an honest and in- 
dustrious man, I would say to him, for God sake, 
do not go there. You will not better your condition. 
You will exchange the comforts of home, and the 
happiness of civilized life, for the pains and perils 
of @ precarious existence. Bat if I hada son 
whose conduct was such as made him a fit subject 
for Botany Bay, | would say, in the name of 
God, go. This is my estimate of the importance 
of the settlement. Now, what are we to gain 
by making the settlement} In what shape are our 
expenditures there to be returned?..When are we 
to get any revenue from the citizens of ours who 
go to that distant territory—3,300 miles from the 
seat of Government, as I have it trom the Senator 
from Missouri? What return are they going to 
make us for protecting them with military posts, at 
an expense at the outset of $200,000, and i 
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hereafter God knows how much—probably equal- 
ling the annual expenses of the Florida war. 
What wil! they return us for this enormous ex- 
pense, afier we have tempted them, by this bill, to 
leave their pursuits of honest industry, to go upon 
this wild and gambling adventure, in which their 
blood is to be staked? 

Sir, does any man suppose that, in the next 
twenty years, we shall derive a cent of revenue? 
I put it to the Senate, Is there a man here who 
supposes that the wealth or power of the United 
States will be increased to the amount of one 
solitary cent by all the colonists that may be pre- 
vailed upon to go there? No, sir, not a cent. 
Well, now, make a moderate estimate; what do 
you think it will cost, on the scale on which you 
set out, during the nexttwenty years? Why, if 
you getoff with ten millions of dollars, it will be 
about what any reasonable man would consider a 
proper estimate. Thecountry is inhabited by fierce 
and warlike savages. It is a country abounding 
with recesses to which they can retreat, and in 
which they will be inaccessible; and if we ever 
get to war with them, (and we know by experience 
that the most certain way to get to war is lo go 
among them,) we shall find another Florida; and 
every person knows how much the expenses of that 
unfortunate war had exceeded the anticipations of 
those who forebuded the worst. Sir, the interests 
of the people of the United States, throwing out of 
view the ardent and unpatriotic desire of adven- 
turers, and consulting the solid interests of the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
country,) I venture to say that, for the next twenty 
years, there is nct a congressional district in this 
Union, costing the Government nothing, bat, on 
the contrary, contributing to its support, which 
will not be more valuable to the United States 
than the whole of this territory. It never can be 
of any valde for agricultural purposes. 


All the accounts I have read concur, without 
any dissenting voice, in stating that the fur-trade is 
in rapid course of deterioration. The animals 
which yield furs ere disappearing; and the time is 
not remote when even the British fur company 
will abandon the country, if you leave them alone. 
So you have a prospect, by the mere lapse of time 
—by the mere progress of events—by the extermi- 
nation of animals—of having the territory dropped 
into our possession. But, if the British had no 
claim to this territory, and there were nothing which 
impelled us to go with our military establishments 
and agricultural settlements, I would mot consent— 
if there was an embankment of even five feet to 
be removed, I would not consent toexpend five 
dollars to remove that embankment to enable our 
population to go there. Ido not wish to tempt the 
people to form settlements there. I wish this to be 
a greatempire, grown up by the natural course of 
civilization, and the natural extension of popula- 
tion. I thank God for his mercy in placing the 
Rocky Mountains there. I believe, if it had not 
been for those mountains, we would have been al- 
ready in the Pacific. You cannot civilize men, if 
they have an indefinite extent of territory over 
which to spread their numbers; for so long as they 
spread their numbers, instead of becoming civilized, 
they become semi-savage. All agree that civili- 
zationcan best be effected when the country is 
hedged in by narrow boundaries. 

Why, Mr. President, if there is any one lesson 
inculcated by history, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, it is that all nations of the world which have 
within the last one or two centuries sent out dis- 
tant colonies, have found them to be far more 
expensive than profitable. There is nothing 
which can justify such an enterprise, but. the 
existence of a superabundant and siarving popula- 
tion. In our case there is no such necessity. Are 
we pent up within narrow limits?—are we stifled for 
air?—are we starving for want of means of subsist- 
ence? Why, sir, we are very much distressed, to be 
sure; butit is from plethora, not from consumption. 
We are now in acondition in which a Senator from 
Kentucky, in discussing the tariff bill, told us we 
were, and that. is—in a most. deplorable : con- 
dition.. The barns were full—were breaking 
down with the weight of grain; the country 
was overburdened with a superabundance of ali 





the means of human subsistence. This is the case 
now. In the history of the United States, a Period 
was never known of such an abundance of ¢ 
thing necessary to support buman life—corn sei, 
ing for ten to twelve and a half cents a ' 
wheat at forty cents, and every other article of 
consumption in proportion;—and with a country 
like this, and with a soil as productive as the yqi. 
leys of Egypt, and so extensive that you canno 
people it for a century to come,—with 

a soil, and such means for rewarding the honey 
agricultural laborer, shall we, at an enormous ey, 
pense, derived from taxes upon the labor of the 
industrious, induxy. .be whims and caprices of the 
adventurous portion of the population, who loye 
to roam over the mountains? It is not proper tg 
hold owt such inducements to our citizens to en 

in these adventurous pursuits. There are no ad. 
vantages to be derived from them. The advap. 
tages of the fur trade have been bighly extolied. 
but I have seen no results butthe enormous wealth 
of John Jacob Astor, and One or two others, to jus. 
tify the commendation. Are the honest mechanic 
and agriculturist, engaged in the honest pursuis 
of industry, to be taxed, that inducements may be 
held out to the adventurous to engage in this trade, 
which has enriched so few? 


Have you read the account of Astor’s adven- 
tures in the fur trade? You will there find that the 
most of his operators were foreigners and the half- 
breed Indians. There were no citizens of the 
United States employed by him; and by this bill 
you will induce none of your citizens to embark 
but those of an adventurous character—those who 
have nothing to lose. I cannot think any man who 
has a strong feeling of patriotism—who has a heart 
bound to his country as it ought to be, and en- 
dearing associations inseparably connected with 
home—would abandon his friends and family, and 
all endeared tohim, to emigrate to that country, 
No, sir; captivating as it may be to one portion 
of the Union, this is a spirit we ought not to en- 
courage: we ought rather to induce the honest 
and industrious classes to remain among us, and 
contribute to the support of their Government. 


But, in the ardor with which gentlemen have 
been drawn into the discussion of this question, 
they seem to have totally overlooked a very im- 
portant matier—the ways and means. Do we s0 
abound in financial resources, as to be able, at this 
particular moment, to appropriate $200,000 toa 
scheme of this kind? Have gentlemen considered 
the question of ways and means? I have nothearda 


slightest reference to the pecuniary means of this 
country to justify such an appropriation. I musi, 
however, except the Senator from New Hamp 
shire. At the close of his remarks, he made a 
slight allusion to our finances, rather with a view 
of showing that, as bad as they were, we might 
make the appropriation necessary to carry the plaa 
into operation. That gentleman was himself Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at a period of great financial 
embarrassment; and the tribulation to which he was 
then exposed, no doubt, brought him to sympa 
thize with the present Secretary of that Depart 
ment, and to consider the imporiance of having 
ways and means; and the still greater importance 
of prosecuting this measure, whether you have 
ihe ways and means or not. Well, sir, two great 
litical parties are now contending for power. 
ey have both, in some degree, adopted the same 
watchword—economy and retrenchment. That 
was the sign under which the Whigs conquered it 
1840; it is the sign under which the Republicans 
hope to conquer now. Hitherto, on this sub 
ject, we have had nothing but words. I bare 
not seen the slightest effort to establish, i 
the administration of this Government, any 5J* 
tem of economy. I have not witnessed any a 
parent misgiving in the minds of Senators who are 
favorable to the adoption of this measure, as !0 
deficient condition of the finances, 1 confidently 
believe that we will not have a sufficiency ot 
means to carry on the Government, and to pay the 
ordinary. demands which are contracted on its be 
half. The expenditure which the- Goverame 
is required to make will not leave, at the end 
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| have seen @ Slalement of the probable amount 
of the imports of the last quarter, purporting to 
come from @ person who investigaied the subject 
iporonghly, and who had the means to investigate 


it; and the result was, that the probable amount of 
the whole imports for that period would be little 

than eight millions of dollars. What does 
this indicate? A stale of things which, of a!l others, 
alls upon us"to pause. 

What is the condition of this Government? 
Who is it that rules? Who is responsible for the 
measures adopted here? Nobody, sir. We are 
in a state of interregnum. Nobody is respon- 
sible. For God’s sake, let us postpone meas- 
wes of this kind until there is somebody in the 
Government responsible. The Executive is ex- 
uting, no doubt, the best of his powers to do 
something; but he is not sustained by the other 
branches: of the Legislature. Meuther of the great 
parties seems to have aby sympathy for the Exe- 
cutive. They stand by, and fold their arms. If you 
should say to either of them, you have appropria- 
ied $200,000 without having the means to meet that 
appropriation, they would say it does notcencern us; 
it belongs to the other party to provide the ways 
and means. For God’ssake, then, let us not adopt 
equivocal measures of this kind when there is no 

responsible for anything. Wait a year or 
two. Within that period you will have a chance of 
paving that territory gained by amicable negotiation. 
Within that period you will certainly have some- 
body at the head of this Government—whether 
Democratic or Whig—of sufficient power to assume 
the responsibility ef the measures adopted for ad- 
ministering the Government. I beseech you now, 
by every consideration connected with the na- 
tional welfare, to pause. The time will come 
when it will be properto act. I think, of ail times, 
this is the most inappropriate; and I say, em- 
phatically, pause before you proceed further in this 
matter. 

Mr. LINN remarked that it was his wish to 
close the debate on this subject; and, unless some 
other Senator desired to address the Senate then, 
he would move to pass over the bill, informally, 
tillto morrow. He made that motion, and it was 
agreed to. 

Oo motion by Mr. CRITTENDEN, the Senate 
proceeded to consider, as in committee of the whole, 
the bill for the payment of seven companies of 
Georgia militia, for services rendered in 1840 and 
1841. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved an amendment, to 
come in at the end of the bill, appropria- 
ling $19,399 87 outof any money in the treas- 
wy not otherwise appropriated, to satisfy the 
claims involved in the bill; which was agreed to. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

_ On motion by Mr. MILLER, the bill for repair- 
ing and repaving a portion of Pennsylvania avenue 
was taken up, and recommitted to ihe Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to postpone the 
previous orders, for the purpose of taking up the 
joint resolution authorizing the establishing of 
agencies for water-rotted hemp. 

Mr. KING thought it better to go on with the 
regular orders, and let the resolution come up in 
ils order, 

Messrs, CRITTENDEN and SEVIER remarked 
that the subject was one of exceeding interest and 
importance to two or three States in the Union, 
un beget the resolution would be considered at 
once, 

The question was put on the motion to take up 
the resolution, and decided in the negative—ayes 13, 
nays 14, 

On motion by Mr. GRAHAM, it was ordered 
hat the petition of D. G. Skinner be (taken from 
the files of the Senate, and referred io the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

The bill for the relief of Charles J. Jenkins and 

illiam W, Mann, assignees of John McKinne, 
was taken up, as in committee of the whole; and, 
after a few remarks by Messrs. KING and 
HUNTINGTON in opposition, and by Mr. BER. 
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RIEN in favor of its passage, it was postponed 


till Friday next. 
On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 25, 1843. 


Mr. READ presented a petition, signed by sun- 
dry citizens of northern Peansylvania, praying for 
the repeal of the bankrupt law; which was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, reported a bill for the relief of Richard Steel; 
which was read twice, and committed. 

Mr. WISE, from a select committee appointed at 
the last session, and reappointed at the present one, 
reported a bill to establish a Government office for 
printing, binding, &c., and for other purposes; 
which was read twice, ordered to be printed, and 
committed to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 


Mr. CUSHING submitted a letter which he had 
received from Mr. Cunard, of Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, which corrected an error into which he had 
fallen, in a report he had made on the subject of 
British colonial trade. 


THE EXCHEQUER. 


Mr. FILLMORE insisted upon the orders of the 
day, and objected to all other business, the solici- 
tations of various members to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The SPEAKER, therefore, decided that the ex- 
chequer was the subject in order. 


Mr. PICKENS inguired if it overrode the busi- 
ness of the morning hour, during which the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Bowng,] respecting the bill to refund to General 
Jackson the amount of his fine, was in order; and 
as it had been discussed for several weeks, he 
hoped the House would proceed with, and dispose 
of it. 


The SPEAKER replied that, as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fittmore] insisted upon the 
order of the day, the reports and accompanying res- 
olution on the exchequer scheme overrode all other 
business, as that subject was before the House, 
under a suspension of the rules; and on that ques- 
tion, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bar- 
NARD] was entitled to the floor. 

The question was therefore taken up. 
thus: 

The Committee of Ways had Means had re- 
ported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the plan of an exchequer presented to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of the Treasury at the last session of 
Congress, entitled “A bill amendatory of the several acis 
establishing the Treasury Department,” ought not to be 
adopted : 

To which resolution Mr. Atuerron, from the 
minority committee, had moved the following 
amendment: 


And that the Committee of Ways and Means be instructed 
to bring in a bill regulating the collection, safekeeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public moneys, in such a manner as 
shall, as faras possible, substitute provisions of law for execu- 
tive discretion in the management of the finances; shall prevent 
the moneys of the people from being used for purpoees of 
private speculation and emolument, and shall render the Gov- 
ernment independent of the agency and influence of moneyed 
corporations. 

And Mr. Cusuine had moved to amend the res- 
olution of Mr. Fittmorg, by striking out after the 
word “ought” the word “not; [so as to make the 
proposition affirmative, instead of negative. This 
motion, the reader will recollect, had been original- 
ly submitted by Mr. Everett; but withdrawn by 
him. 

So the pending question was on the amendment 
of Mr. Cusuina. ie 

Mr. BARNARD said if he supposed that the 
action of this House on the subject of the currency 
was to end with the vote to be taken on the reso- 
jutions now on the table, he should not trouble the 
House with any remarks on the subject; he should 
content himself with recording his vote on that 
proposition, and with referring to the very able 
report made by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, as that report furnished abundant reasons 
and arguments for his justification. Though he 
felt bound to say at the same time that there 
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were perhaps positions and argaments in that re- 
port, from which, if that were the question before 
the House, he should feel himself bound to dis- 
sent; but his hope and trust was, that when 
this House should definitively have acted on 
the proposition before them, they would then 
proceed to some positive and affirmative action 
upon the subject of the currency. He hoped and 
trusted that this House would not content itself 
wih the negative proposition now before it. He 
held it to be proper for the House to act on this 
subject in the form in which it had been presented 
by the Committee of Ways and Means; but he 
held it also to be proper, and the bounden duty of 
the House, afier that action should be passed, to 
proceed, if possible, to mature some measure of re- 
lief for the couniry. He believed such a thing 
was practicable; and whatever was practicable {or 
the House to do on this important subject, and 
whatever it could do without a sacrifice of princi- 
ple, for the relief both of the Government and of 
the country, he held that this House was bound to 
do. And so far as he was concerned, the gentle- 
mas from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusnina] need be 
under no apprehension that he (Mr. B.) entertained 
any disposition to stop with the action of the House 
on this subject; and he gave that gentleman notice 
now, that if he did net himself move to go into 
Commitiee of the Whole on his bill, he ( B.) 
would himself move it, and urge it on the House 
at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. WISE. Why did you not do it before? 
We have been urging you all along. 


Mr. BARNARD (without noticing the observa- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia) continued. 
And he would do that, noi with the remoiest idea 
that the House would entertain that gentleman’s 
bill, but that, after the House had condemned his bill; 
along with that presented from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it would be the most convenient mode of 
gelling at another proposition which he should feel 
it his duty to present to, and urge upon, the House. 
"t was his purpose to refer, before he concluded his 
remarkg, to the measure to whichybe had just al- 
\uded; and the observations he might feel bound to 
make on the proposition now before them, would 
be made chiefly with a view of preparing, so far 
as he could do by his remarks, the mind of the 
House for action on that measure which he should 
present. 

The present Congress had twice presented to the 
President of the United States a measure of its own 
on the subject of finance and currency, and that 
measure had twice been rejected. The President 
of the United States had presented his plan of 
finance. At the last session of Congress they gave 
that plan a silent veto; at the present session, they 
proposed to give ita positive veto, according to the 
forms prescribed and the powers conferred by the 
Constitution. When that should be done, then 
perhaps the House might see that the decks were 
clear, and that it would be competeni for them to 
look about and see by what measures they should 
steer and guide the vessel for the conclusion of a 
safer voyage. He repeated that the President of 
the United States had vetoed their measure of 
finance and currency; and they bad vetoed, and 
proposed again to veio, the President’s measure of 
finance and carrency; by which, se far as he was 
concerned, he intended that the President of the 
United States, and his friends on this floor, should 
understand that the Congress of the United States 
was as mach of “a constitutional fact” as the 
President of the United States. 

When the county had a United States bank, it 
was found capable of performing certain offices 
and functions for the Government and the country. 
The President of the United States proposed by his 
plans that the same important offices and func- 
tions should be performed: he proposed his plan, 
therefore, as a substitute for a bank of the United 
States. That those offices and functions could be 
performed in another way, everybody could see 
when they examined a p!an which would besub- 
mitted to the country. ; 

There was only one mode in which the import- 
ant functions of keeping and disbursing the publié 
moneys could be performed without the use of a 
national bank, or the State batks. This inode 
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was, that the Executive should perform those o!- 


fices and services itself, This was what was pro- 
posed by the plan of the Executive. It proposed 
to perform all the duties connected with the finan- 
cial department of the Government, by the agency 
of officers appointed by the President, under-the 
Constitution; that the Government should keep, 
transfer, and disbarse its own revenues; that it 
should perform the duties of commissioners of 
joans and pension agenis; that it should re- 
ceive deposites, issue a currency for the country, 
and supply commercial exchanges. Alli these 
functions were proposed to be performed, by the 
plan of the Secretary of the Treasury. What was 
the proposed board of exchequer? He answered, 
an executive department of the Government; or a 
branch of an executive department, compcosed of 
officers appointed by the President—just such a de- 
partment, in fact, as the Post Office, the General 
Land Office, the Bounty Land Office, the Pension 
Office, the War or Navy Department. 

It must be obVious that a portion of the duties 
proposed to be performed by the exchequer were 
competent to be pe:formed by it; whilst there was 
no competency whatever for the remainder. There 
was a competency to keep and disburse the public 
moneys, to make loans, and to give the paper of 
ee cee as evidence of debt, and perhaps 
to j such paper in a form to circulate as money 
—although he would never invest the Executive 
with any such authority, except in cases of great 
exigency. But there was something more proposed 
by this exchequer. It proposed te receive depos- 
ites, to issue Convertible paper to circulate as money, 
and to deal in commercial exchanges. So far as 
the proposition to receive deposites and deal in ex- 
changes was concerned, he must declare his con- 
viction (hat there was no power in the Government 
for the performance of such functions. It was 
true that the Government might deal with individ- 
uals on Government account, but not with individ- 
uals on individual account. 


In the first place, then, taken as a whole, the 
proposed exchequer was a subordinate e®ecutive 
department of the Government—an executive 
treasury, with sub-treasuries, or branches. In the 
second place, it was an execulive commercial 
bank of deposite and exchange. Fer the first, there 
was a competency; for the second, none whatever. 
But he bad serious objections to the establishment 
of an executive treasury. He would mention one 
now, which condemned the whole scheme—and 
that was, the simple fact that it proposed that the 
surplus revenues of the country should be kept in 
the hands of executive officers, instead of being de- 
posited in banks. What was the history of the 
keeping of the public money since the foundation 
of our Government? At the first session alter the 
adoption of the Constitution, in 1789, a law was 
passed requiring the Treasurer of the United States 
to be the keeper of the public moneys. It did not 
prescribe the place or mode of keeping them. That 
was left to the Treasurer’s own di cretion. Un- 
derstanding that there was but one mode, the Treas- 
urer adopted that. There were three or four State 
banks: and these he adopted as his depositories; 
and did not, fora moment, keep the money in his 
own possession. At the second session of Congress, 
the Bank of the United States was chartered; and it 
afforded further opportunities to the Treasurer {or 
making deposites. The law did not require him to 
make it a depository; yet be did so—not dispensing 
with the agency of the State banks. Thus the 
matter weut on ll 1794, when a commiitee was 
appointed to examine the Treasurer’s accounts— 
who reported that all the functions of the Treas- 
ury Department connected with the transfer, sale- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public moneys, 
were satisfactorily performed by banks. (Mr. B. 
read an extract from their report.) That com- 
mittee proposed no action, being satisfied with the 
mode of proceeding adopted by ihe Treasurer. 
Things thus went on until 1811, when the charter 
of the old bank expired, and when resort was again 
had to the State banks. The Treasurer then had 
about two hundred to select from. It was the 
period of the war, when all the banks of the coun- 
try south of New England suspended specie pay- 
ments. Notwithstanding this fact, the Treasurer 
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continued to deposite in them, knowing that the 
banks were just as sound after, as before they 
suspended. In 1816, the second Bank of the 
United States was incorporated, and then Congress 
for the first time undertook to legislate in relation 
to the mode of keeping the public moneys, by ap- 
pointing the Bank of the United States as the 
depository. It was not so much for the safety of 
the public funds, as for the benefit of the bank, in 
consideration of the heavy bonuses exacied of it 
and paid for the charter. The bank then became 
the depository, and no farther legislation was had 
until 1836. In 1833, however, the Executive un- 
dertook to interfere, and took the public money 
outof the contro! of law, to put itin the hands of 
officers of its own appointment. In 1836, Con- 
gress, in consequence of the largely accumulated 
amount of revenue in the hands of the Executive, 
passed a law on the subject. But, even then, ihe 
mode of keeping the public money was not changed; 
but the Secretary of the Treasury was merely re- 
quired to select certain banks in which the Treas- 
urer was to deposite. In 1837, a suspension of 
specie payments, more general than that which 
occurred during the war, took place; and the op- 
portunity was seized to introduce a new mode of 
keeping the funds of the Government. Mr. Van 
Baren called Congress together, and proposed his 
sub-treasury, or (as his friends delighted to call it) 
the independent treasury. This was not adopted 
until the last year of his administration. It went 
into operation on the 4th of July, 1840, and re- 
mained in operation just one year. In the mean 
time, Mr. Van Buren lost his office on that very 
measure; for the political revolution of 1840 turned 
on it more than on everything else that entered into 
the comes!. It was repeaied, and, with it, the law 
of 1836; thus leaving matters as they stood under 
the act of 1839. There was no surplus revenue to 
tempt the banks to corruption; and it was thought 
that the funds of the Government might be safely 
left to the Secretary of the Treasury. The terms 
on which the banks kept the money had been re- 
ported by the Secretary of the Treasury; and from 
that report, it would be found that it was deposited 
in banks to the credit of the “Treasurer of the 
United States,” and could not be drawn, except 
by warrants according to law. This was the sys- 
lem in operation now; and the system which had 
been in operation, with the exception of one year, 
since the foundation of the Government. Why, 


~ then, should we be asked, after an experience of 52 


years out of 53, to change the mode of keeping 
the public money, which had been found to work 
so well? Was there anything in the system of Mr. 
Van Buren, as demonstrated dying one year’s 
operation, to indnce the country to think it ought 
to be adopted again? He thought that the public 
money should be kept as prudent and discreet indi- 
viduals would keep theirs. The practice of de- 
positing in bank was almost universal—was like 
the maxims of the common law—was founded in 
wisdom, and had the approval of nearly every 
man of ordinary understanding. How, he asked, 
was it with States? Did any State in the Union 
permit its fends to be kept in the personal custody 
of its officers? How was it with counties, privaie 
associations, and cours intrusted with the care of 
money? Did any of them employ personal agents? 
And why was the United Staies Government alone 
called on to adopt a new mode of proceeding? He 
did not think that Government officers were more 
to be trusted than agents of private associa‘ions. 


Had not this Governmenthad its abundant share 
of dishonest and unfaithful cfficers? There was 


nothing in the nature of public service which guaran- | 


tied fidelity. It was not the best men who seck 
office, nor the most faithful who obtainit. It was 
the bold, desperate, and reckless, who were crowd- 
ing all the avenues to public employment; and it 
was this description of persons, in a great degree, 
who were the most successful in obtaining it He 
doubted if the Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States was ever worse served in the article of faith- 
ful and honest agents, than the Government of the 
United States had been during the last twelve years. 
Yet they were called on, under these circumstances, 
and witb all the experience of the Government, to 
change the mode in which the public money had 
















































‘ a 
been kept since the commencement of the Gor. 
ernment. On his soul, he believed that Public offigs 
in this country was the worst school of Morals this 
side of the penitentiary. Many an honest 
was matriculated in office, who graduated a 
and, if the rogue got in, he was ten times a rogue. 
He should not consent, for one, to cha . 
mode of keepiog our surplus moneys, which wa; 


- the universal practice of the country. There 


something in the nature of money itself, and son 
ticularly of public money, which ought to forpiq 
its being intrusted to individuals, 

After commenting on the objectionable features 
of a Government bank, which were presented 
the bill of the select committee, Mr. B. Went on 
to say that, by that bill, there was tobe a redemption 
fund of twenty millions of dollars kept constant) 
on hand in the exchequer. He did not hesitate i 
say that, under this plan, if it should go into gy. 
cessful operation, there would pass through the 
hands of these Government officers, in one single 
year, upwards of fifty millions of dollars. 

There were other points in regard to this Exee. 
utive treasury'and sub-treasury scheme which he 
should be glad te notice if he had time; but he must 
hurry on? 


He begged leave to-say a few words in regard to 
this treasury board and its agencies, considered as 
acommercial bank. The gentleman from Mass- 
chusetts [Mr. Cusnina] took the ground, yesterday, 
that it was not a commercial! bank; that it was not 
a bank at all, nor anything like a bank; that, if 
there were banking powers conferred by this scheme, 
the Treasury Department had banking powers al- 
ready, because it received deposites, made trans 
fers of the putlic money, and dealt in exchanges, 
by buying and selling drafts. Now, put all that 
out of view that belonged to an execative treas 
ury, and did not belohg to a bank; and still this 
was a Government bank. By this exchequer, the 
Government was to deal with individuals, not on 
Government account. By it, the Government 
agreed to receive from individuals fifteen millions 
of dollars, for which it was to give bank money— 
viz: certificates of deposite;—and yet the gentleman 
said that it was not a bank. He should be glad if the 
gentleman would tel! them whatthe Bank of Amster- 
dam was. That bank received depesites in gold and 
silver, and made its profits by issues of paper, in the 
form of certificates of deposite. It never loaned 
a dollar, nor did it deal in exchanges at all. The 
Bank of Hamburg operated precisely in the same 
way, andinno other. The gentleman from Mas 
sachusetts, [Mr. Cusnine,] with all his learning 
and knowledge on the subject, could get up and 
gravely tell the House that this was nota bank. 
But this bank was to deal in exchanges. In the 
first place, it was to buy bills of exchange, and 
there was no limit to the amount it might purchase. 
It was restricted in its dealings from State to State, 
and State to Territory; and it was restricted as to 
the time of the bills; beyond this, there was no 
limitation. It may also buy this exchange in the 
way of discount, because the bill expressly pro- 
vides that it was not to take more than six 
per cent. for exchange, nor to give more than 2 
per cent. premium on the bills it might purchase. 
It might deal upon this subject in the way of favor 
to those who were its friends, and to frown down 
and oppress those who were not. Then, it bad 
the power of selling exchange; and here, agaid, 
it was unlimited. It might draw and redraw to 
the amount of millions. It might also sell cheaper 
to its friends, and refuse to sell to those who were 
not. After this description he had given of this 
commercial bank of exchange, he shoald like to 
see any gentleman get up and ‘say that it was nota 
bank. He knew that this Government might 
create a bank, if it should be found necessary fot 
the management of ils finances, and necessary for 
the commerce and business of the country; bat he 
denied that the Government could, by its owl 
officers, carry out all the objects and purposes 
of a bank. He did not believe that there was a0y 
individual in that House who would rise in bis 
place and advoeate such an institution; yet there 
it was propoted by the Executive, and by 
his friends on that floor, that the oe 
should, by its own oficers, set up a great . 
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pent bank of deposite and exchange, and deal 
gih individuals for profit. In conclusion, Mr. B. 
that he had only time to say that, at the 

time, he should urge upon the House to go 

rr committee of the Whole upon the bill of the 
geateman from Massachusetis, for the purpose of 
poring, as aD amendment to it, the simple plan of 
amishing a currency for the Government and the 


eee WINTHROP observed that it was with ex- 
reluctance he bad made up his mind to ad- 

jress the House on this subject. There was an 
re, which said, “out of the fulness of the 

jeart the mouth speaketh,” but he had no fulness 
oftheheart to speak on this subject. It was so 
ened, worn out,and embarrassed by the various 


snd complicated questions that were connected with - 


it, that he could not conceive how any man could 

onit without repugnance. This subject of 
ie currency had been tossed, for the past ten years, 
on the waves of party contention; and when a few 
years since they thought they were about coming 
into port with it, and hailed what the man from the 
masthead thought to be land, they found, to their 
wrrow, what they took to be land to be nothing but 
afresh reef of rocks; and if he might be permitted 
wo porsue the figure further, he would add, that the 
subject of the currency had become as stale as a 

iece of moaldy biscuit after the voyage. 

As there were likely to be questions, before this 
debate was brought to a close, upon which any 
vote he might give would be liable to be mistaken, 
he was not content to leave his constituents with- 
ont some explanation in regard to the votes he 
might give. The challenge had been given by 
several gentlemen, and repeated by the gentleman 
who had just taken his seat, for any one to rise in 
his place, and declare that he was in favor of this 
projectof the Executive. He did not rise to accept 
that challenge. 


Mr. BARNARD said that he withdrew the chal- 


lenge. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Well, if the gentleman 
withdraws it, the House will bear me witness that 
the challenge has been repeatedly made by others. 
He was not prepared to take up the gauntlet, and 
defend the project of the Executive of the last ses- 
sion; but still he could not say that he was in favor 
of the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He was ready to avow that, if the resolu- 
tion concluding that report should be forced on 
bim, bis vote must be given against it. 

Before he entered on the question embraced in 
that resolution, he wished to give his views briefly 
on the subject of the currency, and the present 
teguiations for the management of the finances. 
Referring to the law of 1789, providing for the 
custody of the public money, Mr. W. said that 
there was now no other regulation by law on the 
subject, but that it was left entirely to the discretion 
ofthe Executive. For his own part, he could not 
feel that he had discharged his duty to the people, 
by omitting to vote, on every occasion, for bring- 
tig the public treasure under the custody of the 
law. Did gentlemen tell him that they had repeat- 
edly tried to accomplish that desirable object, and 
been prevented by the vetoes of the Executive? 
He was no apologist for vetoes; but because the 
Executive, either from conscience or contumacy, 
had seen fit to refuse his sanction to the measures 
hey had passed, was that a sufficient reason why 
Congress should forbear to make another attemp‘? 
We ate (said Mr. W.) the representatives of the 
people, and are bound to continue our efforts to 

their money under the contro! of law; and if 
there be any distrust of the Executive—if there be 
any well-tounded alarm as to his objects and 
aims, so much the more necessary is it that we 
should pass some law to limit bis discretion, and 
place the custody of the public funds under the 

safeguards of Jaw. We have now (said 

. W.) that anion of the purse and the sword, so 
much deprecated at the time when General Jack- 
son removed the public deposites from the Bank 
of the United States. If there must be such a 
Union, he preferred that it should be under the 
Sanetion of law. He knew thal, as yet, no injury 
had resulted from this union; but our poverty had 

our pretection; our coffers were so empty, 
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that it mattered litle who kept the keys. The 
time, however, might come when the case would 
be different. He had no apprehension that this 
tariff, about which there had been such ominous 
predictions, was to prove so ruinous to our rev- 
enue. He believed, after time had been given to 
the people to consume the stock of goods on hand, 
that our revenues would be greatly increased un 
der its operations; and if the rigors of the cash 
system should be mitigated by the warehousing 


system, that, with a moderate duty on tea and | 


coffee, would, before the close of the next session 
of Congress, bring up a different and more pros- 
pereus state of our finances than was now pre- 
sented. 


But, at any rate, whether full or empty—whe- 
ther exhausted or exuberant—he held it to be 
Whig doctrine—he held it to be republican doc- 
trine—he held it to be constitutional doctrine—that 
the treasures of the nation should be under better 
sanctions and guards than he thought ‘hey now 
were. He had no hesitation in saying that a na- 
tional bank, with a moderate capital of $10,000,000, 
$15,000,000, or even $20,000,000, which experi- 
ence had shown was necessary, was his first 
choice for a fiscal agent for the Government. The 
profligate mismanagement of such an institution 
had not impaired his confidence in a United States 
bank, any more than the monstrous misrule of this 
Government, for the last ten years, bad impaired 
his confidence in the free institutions and the ad 
mirable forms of government under which we 
live. And such a moment as the present he 
thought the most favorable for the establishment 
of such an institution as the one he had suggested; 
for, with the evils attendant on the mismanage- 
ment of the late bank before them, they would be 
likely to secure it on such a safe and sure founda- 
tion as would save it from such evils in future; 
but, at the same time, he confessed that, with such 
principles as the President held, the course he 
(Mr. Wintnrop) suggested was rendered an alto- 
gether impracticable idea at the present moment. 

But that was not the only course to be pursued: 
there were others, which might and ought to be 
tried, until the object could be accomplished. 
Why, if the House would do nothing elve, it might 
call upon the Secretary of the Treasury to put 
in black and white, and submit it for their amend- 
ment and adoption, as a working plan, the system 
which ‘was now pursued for the collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public money. 
Any system—even a bad system—resting on a writ- 
ten law, was better than one resting only on Ex- 
ecutive discretion, or than no system atall. So 
strong did he regard the necessity of some provision 
for the safekeeping and disbursement of the pub- 
lic money, that, for one, he regretted that even the 
sub-treasury system was repealed as summarily 
as it was. Odious and abhorrent as that system 
was, he doubted, if it could be brought to a vote, 
that it would be repealed at this momen, if it was 
now standing. And injustice to his friends in that 
House, he would say—and he should tell no 
secrets by doing so—ihat on the floor of either 
House, at the extra session, the repeal of the sub- 
treasury, as an independent outright act, was not 
one of the propositions of the party then in power. 
They had been charged at sundry times, and in di- 
vers plaees, with perplexing and embarrassing the 
President at the extra session; but he had already 
said that he concurred in no such charges, There 
was some ground for another charge, which came 
from a gentleman from Virginia the other day— 
that there was a tco great willingness. to comply 
with the wishes and desires of the President; and 
that the sub-treasury repeal, as an independent act, 
was a measure more as compliance and complais- 
ance to him. The United States bank bill was 
under consideration, and the signature of the Pres- 
ident to that bill would have repealed the sub- 
treasury, and his veto would have left it standing; 
but it seemed as if the non-repeal of that system would 
make the President responsible for leaving the 
sub-treasary in operation, or force him to sign the 
bank charter; and it was thought better to relieve 
him from such apredicament. With this view, 
the repeal bill was introduced, and it was horried 


hastily through; and he (Mr. W.) could not but 





regret that itwas so. He could hardly help saying, 
if it were to do over again, he would not give bis 
vole in favor of the repeal. 

After some further observations in continuation 
of that subject, he proceeded to observe that he did 
not hold, nor did his friends hold, that it was the 
duty of the Government to take care ef itself, and 
leave the people to také care of themselves; and 
he was for doing as much as he constitutionally 
could for the relief of the people, as well as of the 
Government; and he confessed that the issue of 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000 of exchequer notes, 
redeemable in specie at New York alone, or at 
New York and some one or two other places, he 
was opinion, would, in some measure, relieve the 
country. Government paper was not in favor 
with him, but they had been living on it for five 
years past. He did not agree with the gen- 
tlemen who regarded Government paper, resting 
on dollar for dollar, as altogether worthless. It 
seemed the gentlemen forgot one of their old argu- 
ments, which they had been accustomed to use in 
relation to the hard-money doctrines of years past, 
when they preferred paper money on a specie ba- 
sis, if they now spurned it as contemptible and 
worthless. It would bea great convenience as a 
medium of local payments, as a medium of treas- 
ury payments, and as a medium of exchap 
treasury noles now in use were found eve ere 
of great convenience in all those respects. But he 
Was not unwilling to say that there were other 
parts of the exchequer projet that he looked at with 
less favor: he referred particularly to that part 
which had been commented on by his friend who 
last addressed the House—the pewer to be given to 
buy bills of exchange generally. He agreed that 
that power would be liable to many abuses. After 
some observations on this point, he proceeded to 
say that he had no fancy for resting the operation 
of the proposed system on the assent of the States; 
but, on all these features and parts of this subject, 
he intended to hold himself at liberty to act as he 
might think wise and proper, uoder existing cir- 
cumstances, when that bill should come before 
the House for its action. 


He had said enough to show that a national 
bank was his first choice as a fiseal agent for the 
Government; and while he was not prepared to 
give in hisadhesion to the Executive for it, he was 
ready (if nothing better presented itself) to vote 
for the House bill, rather than continue the pres- 
ent system; and, in doing so, he believed he should 
vote for what many believed to be barmless, and 
for what some believed to be beneficial. 

He desired now to allude briefly to the reports 
and the resolutions before them; but, before doing 
so, he begged leave to bear his humble testimony, 
in the most unqualified terms, to the ability and 
fidelity with which the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means had discharged his duty to 
the country in reference to this matter. Aftera 
warm eulogy of that @entleman, he proceeded to 
his report, which seemed to cut off all hope of such 
an institution as was proposed, without the great- 
est danger. The report said: 






“It must be obvious to every intelligent man, who will carr- 
fully examine the = here shadowed forth, that, if this ineti- 
tution be ever legalized, and put in operation under the Execu- 
tive authority of the Government, it will exert a power acd 
influence, for good or for evil, upon the business and politice of 
this country, compared with which a bank of the United States, 
or the sub-treasury, would be impotent and harmless. If it 
were possible to have such an institution without increasio 
Executive power, or endangering the treasury, which shoul 
be administered. by men of undoubted talents aad integrity, 
endued with competent financial skill, and a cautious, vigilant 
sagacity, uncontaminated with political and partisan bias, it is 
. undoubtedly capable of rendering some service both to tbe 
business wants of the country and the financial embarraas- 
ments of the treasury. But to hope for this, is to expect a 
change in human nature itself, and in the ordinary motives 
that govern the conduct ef men, and especially political men, 
little less than miraculous, Our institution: are based upon 
no such theory of human perfectibiliiy. ‘They contem 
the possibility of error and vice in thove who are iatrusted 
with power, and therefore guard the trust oy every limitation, 
as to ae and amount, not incompatible with the object to bee 
attained, 


It appeared to him (Mr. W.) that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Firtmore] had tun into the 
extreme, and too much into the theory of human 
depravity. It appeared to him that that gentleman 
had taken for his text, when he wrote his report, 
the remark of an ancient philosopher, who Mad 
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“the only safety in relation to human government 
is distrust, distrust, distrust;” or the language of a 
Roman poet, ‘‘una salus, nullam specare salutem.” 

He (Mr. W.) did not deny that there was some- 
thing of disirust necessary in relation to human 
Governments, and particularly free Governments; 
but he also undertook to say,‘ that some degree of 
confidence was not only useful, but indispensable, 
even to the existence of free Governments, It was 
true, our institutions were not based on homan 
perfectibility, but were based on integrity, on edu- 
cation, on morality, andon virtue. Montesquieu 
said the foundation principle of monarchy was fear; 
but of a republic, virtue; and if virtue followed not 
their counsels, he (Mr. W.) feared it was vain to 
attempt to guard their institutions from overthrow, 
or, in other language, “If the Lord keep not the 
city, the watchmen wake but in vain.” 

He admitted they had of late had no very great 
encouragement there to place implicit confi- 
dence in men; he admitted they had seen some 
demonstrations which might have served reason- 
ably to check their confidence. Bat he was not 
ready to admit that the age of virtuous politicians 
was fully gone; he could not agree with his friend 
from New York, [Mr. Barwarp,] that public office 
was the best school for roguery and vice. He 
trusted they should yet live to see the day when 
i have such men as they had in the 
ear ays of the Republic; and men, too, of more 
recent date, who should feel that, when they were 
called to the offices of the country, they were 
not called to some pitiful job, but to a sacred fune- 
tion—men whom he might address in the words, 
though not in the spirit, in which Macbeth was ad- 
dressed by—ihat demi-demon, he had almost said, 
with which his destiny was associated— 

“What thou would’st highly, that would’st thou holily. 


Art not without ambition; but without 
The iliness should attend it,”’ 


At any rate, he, for one, was not ready at pres- 
ent to base our institutions or our sysiem, or objec- 
tions to systems, upon the absence of everything 
like public virtue. It was true, the report seemed 
to rest on the watchfulness and vigilance of stock- 
holders; but where was their vigilance in the thou- 
sand and one institutions which had failed? Now, 
though the United States bank was his first choice, 
he did not say that it was the only means by which 
this Government could manage itsaffairs. 

After remarking upon several passages at the 
close of the report made to the House by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, he expressed his re- 
gret thathe should have to vote against the resolu- 
tion of that committee. He believed that the prop- 
er course to have been pursued would have been 
to have laid the report of the commitiee on the 
table, as was the custom of the House with regard 
to adverse reports generally. At the same time 
that he advocated this course as the best that could 
be pursued, he designed to cast no imputation 
whatever upon the Commige of Ways and Means. 
He was unwilling to subject the motives of the 
majority of the House to perversion and miscon- 
struction, by passing the resolution which had been 
reported. Pass that, and it would be said that the 
Whig party intended to cast reproach upon the au- 
thor of the exchequer scheme. The cry would be 
raised, that the majority here iniended to nail the 
project to the counter, or counterfeit coin. It 
would be said that the design was to hold up the 
plan to the country as one which had none so poor 
as to do it reverence. A thousand eyes were turn- 
ed toward the proceedings of the Whigs in Con- 
gress, and he wished to afford no new motive for 
their further malignant geze. He wished to take 
away everything that could be turned into a sub- 
ject of misconstruction and invective. 

He hoped he should be pardoned for saying a 
few words in relation to the author of the exche- 
quer projet. He did not stand here as the defender 
of the Secretary of State. That man was one of 
his most distinguished constituents; and he feltit to 
be a duty which he owed to those he represented to 
say something of him, When he saw so much 
unmerited reproach cast upon him, he felt that it 
would be doing injustice to those who assembled 
in Fapéuil Hall to hear him, did he return home 
without saying anything on the subject. He was 
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not one of those whe listened to the Faneuil Hall | 


speech of the Secretary of State. He regretted 
that such a speech was then and there made. He 
dissented entirely from many parts of it—for in- 
stance: the charge that the Whigs of Massachusetts, 
by declaring a final separation from the President, 
had committed themselves to an indiscriminate 
warfare against all his measures, he thought, was 
not at all warranted by facts. Theidea, too, that 
no peculiar party element entered into the passage 
of the tariff bill of last session, because some 
twenty or thirty Whigs found tt emselves ro situ- 
ated as to be obliged to vote against, whilst some 
ten or a dozen of the opposite party voted for it, 
was altogether absurd. Nor had the charge that 
the convention of the Whigs of Massachusetts had 
transcended their authority, by considering subjects 
not usual in such conventions, any foundation. But 
that the interrogatory ‘‘Where shall I go?” instead 
of being applicable to his relation to the Whigs of 
Massachuset's, whose confidence no man ever 
enjoyed in a more eminent degree than the Secre- 
tary of State, was dictated by a mere lust of office 
—a mere truckling to place and power—was as 
gross as it was unfounded. Indeed, the very next 
sentence of the speech forbade any such construc- 
tion. He referred to the sentence where the Sec- 
retary declared that he was, and always should be, 
a Massachusetts Whig. 


In relation to the subject before the House, he © 


would declare that he was not unwilling to admit 
that there was something in the argument of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Mansnaut,] who 
contended that there was an inconsistency between 
the speeches of Mr. Webster and the report on the 
subject of the exchequer. He should not under- 
take to explain away that inconsistency. But he 
would say that, in all Mr. Webster’s discussions 
of the sub-treasury, his leading argument against it 
was, that it was an abandonment of the duty of 
the Government to regulate the exchanges and cur- 
rency of the country. Ali his other objections 
were subordinate to this. Indeed, it was the bur- 
den of all his speeches; and he (Mr. W.) would 
remark, that there was no inconsistency between 
that view of the sub-treasury and Mr. Webster’s 
views in relation to the exchequer. Although he 
disapproved of his position, yet he thought, when 
the Secretary of State was accused of inconsisten- 
cy, he might reply, in the language of an ancient 
philosopher, “I may have acted contrary to my- 
self, but never contrary to the republic.” — 

He had no idea that Mr. Webster would thank 
him for what he had said here to-day, although he 
might say amen to some of his remarks; yet he 
had felt itto be a duty to those whom he repre- 
sented to say what he had said+spurning alike 
misrepresentations and misconstructions which 
might be made here and at home. 

Mr. T. F. MARSHALL next obtained the floor. 
He commenced by remarking that he had ven- 
tured, the other day, in reply to certain remarks of 
his friend and collezgue—in which he [Mr. G. Da- 
vis] expressed the opinion that Mr. Webster was 
destitute of genius—to bring in a sketch of that 
great man’s character. He did so, that he might 
be acquitted of having formed a preconceived judg- 
ment in relation to him. He should not have ven- 
tured. to arraign the Secretary of State before the 
Whig party; for he apprehended that the Secretary 
would decline their jurisdiction. Were he (Mr. 
M.) to be judged, he would disclaim their jurisdiec- 
tion. Hedid not, then, arraign him before the 
Whigs; because hé, as well as the Secretary, would 
deny their jurisdiction. He arraigned him for a 
great and glaring departure, not from a senterce 
taken from a speech, but from the whole of the 
principles of his philosophy, and the leading prin- 
ciples of his life. He had been bold enough to 
term him his master. He did not mean thereby 
that he was his party master, whom he was bound 
to follow—not thinking ‘hat be was the incarnation 
of the principles of any political party, which he 
(Mr. M.) must obey. ‘Thanks be to God, he knew 
no such master within the broad bounds of this re- 
public! He meant to use the word in the same 
light as that in which Aristotle was the master of 
the Macedonian, Anaxagoras of the Athenian Per- 
icles, and Socrates of the practical statesmen of 


Greece—not that he (Mr. M.) resembled 4 
der, or Pericles, or Alcibiades, but that Mr, Web. 
ster combined the wisdom of all those phil 

He referred to the pledge given in Faneyjj Hal, 
when he pledged bis reputation upon the Poliey of 
the exchequer. He was repo QS meaning 
sneer at the reputation of the Secretary of State, 
when his intention was the farthest possible frog 
such a thing. In his judgment, the pledge of the 
reputation of the Massachusetts Senatur woay 
have outweighed all the jewelled diadems of pp. 
rope’s proudest princes. 

- Inasmuch as the Government organ, in a strap 
more elevated and dignified than usual, had take, 
notice of bis remarks, he would beg leave to read 
a passage from the Faneuil Hall speech to Which 
he referred: 

“The subject of the currency, gentlemen, hy 
been the study of my life. Thirty years ago, 
little before my entrance into the councils of the 
Government, the questions connecied with a mize 
currency, involving the proper relation of paper ig 
specie, and the proper means of restricting an ey. 
cessive issue of paper, came to be discussed 
the most acute and well-disciplined understan(, 
ingsin England, in Parliament. At that time, during 
the suspension of specie payments by the banly, 
when paper,was 15 percent. below par, Mr. Vap. 
sittart had presented his celebrated resolution de. 
claring that a bank note was still worth the vale 
expressed on its face; that the bank note had no 
depreciated, but that the price of bullion had risen, 
Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh espoused this 
view, as we know; and it was opposed by the close 
reasoning of Huskisson, the powerful logic of 
Horner, and the practical common sense of Alex. 
ander Baring (now Lord Ashburton.) [Applause] 
The study of those debates made me a bullionist, 


“They convinced me that paper could not cir. 
culate safely in any country, any longer than it 
was immediately redeemable at the place of it 
issue. Coming into Congress the very next year, 
or the next but one after, and finding the finances 
of the country ina most deplorable condition, | 
then, and ever after, bestowed myself, in preference 
to all other public topics,to the consideration of 
the questions relating to them. I believe I have 
read everything of value that has been published 
since on those questions, on either side of the 
Atlantic. I have studied, by close observation, the 
laws of paper currency as they have exhibited 
themselves in this and other countries, from 1811 
cown to the present time. I have expressed my 
opinions at various times in Congress; and some 
of the predictions which I have made have not 
been altogether falsified by subsequent events. I 
must, therefore, be permitted, gentlemen, withoat 
yielding to any flippant paragraph of a newspaper, 
or to the hasty ebailitions of debate in a public a 
sembly, to say that I believe the plan for aner 
chequer, as presented 'o Congress at its last session, 
is the best measure—the only measure for the adop- 
tion of Congress, and the trial of the people. I 
am ready to stake my reputation, that if this 
Whig Congress will take that measure, and give 
ita fair trial, within three years it will be ad 
mitted by the whole American people to be the 
most beneficial measure of any sort ever adopted 
in this couutry, the Constitution only excepted. 
[Cheers.] 

There were cheers (said Mr. M.) at that remark. 
But the Secretary of State goes on: 

“T mean, that they should take it as it was when 
it came from the Cabinet; not as it looked whet 
the committee of Congress had laid their hands 
upon it.” [Laughter.] ; 

And (said Mr. M.) marked it, according to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Grancer.) [A 
laugh.] 

“For when the committee of Congress had -— 
out the proviso respecting exchange, it was n° 
worth ee was not worth the parchment it 
would be engrossed on, The great desire of this 
country is a general currency, a facility of ex 
change; a currency which shall be the same for 
you, and for the people of Alabama and Lovisian’; 
and a system of exchange which shall equalize 
credit between them and you, with the rapidity and 
facility with which steam conveys men and met 
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jee, This is what the country wants—what 
t, and you have not got it.” 

Se here vee as full an endorsement as could 

have been given to any plan in any language. So 

fal was he in recommending the plan, that the 

Saeretary took great pains to satisfy all how he 

competent to decide; therefore, he mounted 

io the sources of his information; and, in order 

MP ake his recommendation still more emphatic, 

te threw around it all the sanction of his name, 


god all the dignity of his knowledge and character. 
ider, then, that this exchequer scheme was 
thos pat forth as a great sanitive measure, and the 
that could be adopted—the Constitution only 
eepted; it did become every man who had—as he 
4,4--known and had faith in Mr. Webster, to ex- 
snine closely into a proposition coming to us with 
these sanctions. 

He did not know who was the writer of the 
pewspaper article to which he referred, nor whe- 
ier it was in order to refer to such articles in de- 
tae. But it had been done; and perhaps the 

iar style of this article would excuse it in the 
tinstance. He did not know, as he said, 
who wrote the article; yet it was very much like 
something which he heard in a certain speech de- 
jivered on the floor of the House yesterday, (look- 
ing towards Mr. Cusnine.) Mr. M. then read a 
ge from the Madisonian, charging him with 
ving shunned the true issue involved in the ex- 
enequer, and with having argued upon incorrect 

mises, &c. 

When he asked the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Cusnina] yesterday what he considered 
abankto be, he refused to give any definition what- 
ever, but said he was arguing negatively—a phrase 
which he confessed, in that connexion and in that 
application, did not define the gentleman’s mean- 
ing with sufficient precision to make it intelligible 
tohim. He had quoted heretofore on that floor, 
when the question of a Government bank was the 
very subject under consideration, some remarks of 
Mr. Webster, in which he denounced a Govern- 
ment bank as the very worst of all possible human 
inventions; yet Mr. Webster now offered them the 
same thing, declaring it to be the best contrivance 
which the wit of man had ever devised for this 
country, save and except only the Constitution of 
the United States. If this could be proved to be a 
Government bank, then Mr. Webster stood con- 
vieted of having, when in power, offered for this 
county the very worst experiment which foreign 
nations had ever tried. Now the gentleman from 
Massachusetts defined a bank to be a joint-stock 
company of private individuals, dealing in money 
and exchanges for profit; and if this were true, 
~ ges be no such thing as a Government 
Mr. CUSHING. I did not give any definition 
of my own of a bank. I did say that, in the pop- 
War acceptation of the term, a bank was a joint- 
stock company of individuals, doing business for 

t. 


Mr. MARSHALL said that he understood a 
to consist not so much in the persons who 
exercised the powers and faculties with which it 
Was vested, as in the nature of its powers and fac- 
ulties. A bank might be in the hands of individ- 
tals incorporated or not; or in the hands of a sin- 
gle individual, who issued his own notes; or it 
might be in the, hands of the Government; and 
banks might have various faculties. The Bank of 
Amsterdam, for instance, was a bank of deposite, 
usuing certificates of deposite for the money re- 
ceived by it—which was counted by weight, and 
hot by tale; while the certificates that were given to 
the depositors expressed the amount in weight, and 
hot in the number and size of the worn and de- 
faced pieces of gold and silver which made it up. 
lt was simply a place of deposite; and yet it was 
talled a bank. What was the institution proposed 
by the Executive? It was a moneyed institution. 
twas a bank of deposite, having ten millions of 
Government money placed under the control of its 
directors—for what? For paying the expenses of 
Government? No. It was for the purpose of 
with the affairs of individuals, for profit. 

He asked gentlemen, if there was a bank incor- 
porated, with ‘en millions of capital, with power to 


receive deposites and deal in exchanges, whether it 
would be a bank or not. 

He thought every one would say that it wasa 
bank. Well, then, if this same thing, conducted 
by the officers of the Government, possessed the 
same poWers and faculties, was it not also a bank? 
Mr. Webster had, at times, exercised an extraor- 
dinary idfluence over the minds of the people of 
this country on questions of this sort. He knew 
that there was a strong party in favor of this pro- 
ject in his own State; and, therefore, the opinions 
of Mr. Webster, in regard to a Government bank, 
were worthy of consideration at this time. In one 
of his speeches Mr. W. said (speaking of a 
Government bank) that it was an experiment that 
had never been tried in this country; but the ex- 
perience of other countries in which it had been 
tried demonstrated that it was, of all human inven- 
tions, the very worst. That was the position in 
which Mr. Webster placed himself in regard to a 
bank of the United States. 

After continuing his argument to prove that the 
exchequer plan of the President was the very iden- 
tical Government bank which Mr. Webster so much 
denounced, Mr. M. went on, as he said, to speak of 
principles and of men. It had been the fashion to 
charge the Whig party as being led bya diciator, 
in opposition to the President, for the purpose of 
embarrassing him and his measures. He had 
quarrelled with the dictator, and was likely to 
come by the worst of it; but it was not that, that he 
quarrelled with him for. He quarrelled with him 
because he was unwilling to surrender his constitu- 
tional views at the foot of the throne; because he 
was unwilling to give up everything on the bank 
bill that it was worth. He knew nothing of any pri- 
vate matters between Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay. 
If Mr. Webster chose to consider Mr. Clay as his 
rival for the Presidency, that was no affair of his. 
If he lacked confidence in Mr. Clay, that was no 
ground of dispute with him, (Mr.M.) But if he 
had hated Henry Clay ever so badly, he would 
scorn to sirike him through the Constitution of the 
United States. What! was Mr. Clay so invul- 
nerable, that he was only to be got at by thrusting 
a dagger through the vitals of the Constitution; by 
trampling down all the long-settled and established 
opinions of bis whole life? He would not pay any 
mortal man so high a compliment. If he could 
not floor him, without flooring the Constitution, he 
would let him alone. If he had time, he should 
like to enter somewhat into a discussion of the 
principles laid down hy his colleague, [Mr. Gar- 
rETT Davis.] His colleague stated that Mr. Clay 
was the very incarnation of Whigery, or the im- 
personation of Whigery; and that he who was not 
with Mr. Clay was not and could not be a Whig. 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS. If my colleague will 
permit me, I will repeat what I said. It was, 
‘that the man who sought to overthrow Henry 
Clay, was as much an opponent of the Whigery of 
the present day, as an opponent of General Wash- 
ington would have been of the Whigery of 1776. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Well, that was very much 
like it; but he would reserve to himself the discus- 
sion of that subject for a proper time and place; 
protesting, however, against what he might now 
say being construed as an expression, on his part, 
of hostility to, or an intention to oppose him, in 
case he should be the Whig candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

After some other observations, he said that he 
was speaking of the Secretary of State, the other 
day, when the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Pror- 
FIT] interrupted him right in the midst of a sen- 
tence. He said his mind was full of that great 
man at that time, and he was speaking of what 
should be or must be his fate. His (the Secretary 
of State’s) position was a most unnatural one—a 
‘most unnatural one. Daniel Webster united with 
Mr. Tyler upon a question of State assent to be 
incorporated in a Government bank, was one of 
the fanniest things that ever he heard of. [Laugh- 
ter.] It was an unnatoral position, and he (Mr. 
Webster) could not remain there, He had before 
said, and he said again, that Daniel Webster 
was a great man. People’ had called him cold. 
He (Mr. M.) did not think he wascold. Some 
men had said that he was like Mont Blanc 


amongst the mountains; and that, if there was light 
around his brow, it was light without heat. The 
honorable gentleman proceeded to defend Mr. 
Webster against such assertions, and also againet 
the remark of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
G. Davis}—that he bad no genius; but that his mind 
was like acrucible, into which men’s thoughts were 
thrown; and that then he could reproduce them in a 
new form; and le compared the atiempts whieh had 
been made to extinguish Mr. Webster, to an at- 
tempt of schoolboys to extinguish mighty Vesuvius 
with a squirt. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS entered into some ex- 
planations, that the House might clearly understand 
what he meant when he said that Mr. Clay was an 
impersonation of the Whig party. 

Mr. PENDLETON moved an adjournment; but 
wi:hdrew it, to permit various executive communi- 
nications to be presented to the House. 

Several resolations were also presented and 
agreed to; and then 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 26, 1843. 
. Mr. Baasy of Alabama appeared in his seat to- 
ay. 

Mr. YOUNG presented a memorial from. ,iti- 
zens of Henry county, Illinois, praying the 
establishment of a mail-route from Peoria, by way 
of Mownt Hawley and cther towns, to Fultor 
city, in Whiteside county, in that State; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Reads. 

Mr. STURGEON presented a memorial from A. 
G. Allison and others, of the southwestern part of 
Pennsylvania, praying thatthe bankrupt law may 
be so amended as to make it, morally and_politi- 
cally, more acesptable to them, or that it may be 
repealed; and a memorial from citizens of the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, in favor of its im- 
mediate repeal: which memorials were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, presented a memorial from Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, praying the adoption of the plan for 
a board of exchequer recommended by the Execu- 
tive; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Memorials were presented by Mr. WILLIAMS, 
from inhabitants of Wiscasset, Maine; and by 
Mr. EVANS, from inhabitants of Augusta, Hallo- 
well, Gardiner, Pittston, Belfast, Waldoborough, 
and Thomaston, Maine, engaged in commerce and 
navigation, representing that the mercantile navi- 
gation of the United States has suffered materially 
trom the effects of the existing treaties, and the ar- 
rangements between the United States and Great 
Britain, the Hanseatic Republics, France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Russia, and Sweden, respectively; 
and that those treaties and arrangements termed 
reciprocal bave not proved reciprocal to the nav- 
igation of the United States; and asking that Con- 
gress would, so far as tHe treaties permitted, make 
regulations which would relieve them from the 
consequences resulting from these relations: refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial, signed by a 
number of citizens of Clark county, Ohio, in ref- 
erence to the proposed ehange in the route ef the 
Cumberland road through that State; which was 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Also, presented a petition from Edward Dexter, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, praying indemnity 
for losses sustained prior to 1800 by the spoliations 
of the French; which was ordered to lie on the 


_table. 


Mr. TALLMADGE presented a memorial from 
citizens of the village of Dunkirk, New York, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the bankrupt 
law; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to commu- 
nicate to the Senate a copy of a report made by an officer of 
the corps of topographical engineers, and on the files in the 


War Department, upon the subject of an iron pile light f 
Bartlett’s reef, on Long Island Sound. pile FEM tee 


On motion by Mr. SMITH of Indiana, 


Resolved, That the Commtttee on Private Land Claims be 


instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing, by la 
forthe satisfaction ofthe claim of Joseph Seatow, re 
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#iane, sole heir of Pierre Barrow, who was entitled to 400 acres 


of jand under the acts of Congress of 29th August, 1788, and 3d 
Marek, 1791; and, also, into the expediency of eausfying the claim 
of the said Joseph Barrow, sen., to @ military right for land lo- 
cated on White river, joining the landof Abraham King Ken- 
dali, confirmed by the Governor prior to 1806. 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, reported back, without amendment, House 
bili entitled “An aet for the relief of Edwin Bart- 
lett, late consul of the United States at Lima;” and 

House bill entitled “An act for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Daniel Bren', deceased, 
iste consul of the United States at Paris;” and 

Houre bill entitled “An act for the relief of 
Alexander H. Everett.” 

Mr. ARCHER, from the same committee, re- 
ported back, without amendment, and with a rec- 
ommendation that it be indefinitely postponed, 
House bili entitled *‘Ad act for the relief of Jobn 
A. Smi'h.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Waval Affairs, made adverse reports (which were 
ordered to be printed) on the bili for the relief of 
Charles G. Ridgely; and on the petition of Charles 
L. Williamson, for a pension for disability in- 
curred in the service of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reperted a bill to amend the act entitled 
"An act for the reorganization of the Navy De- 
partment of the United States;” which was read, 

dered to a second reading. 


r. BERRIEN, from the Commitice on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill for altering the time of 
holding the circuit court of the United States for 
the district of Connecticut; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading. 


Mr. GRAHAM, from the Committee on Claims 
reported back, without amendment, and with a 
recommendation that it do pass, the bill from the 
House for the relief of Allen Rogers. 

Also, on his motion, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the further consideration of 
the petition of Scott Campbell, a half-breed Sioux 
Indian; and it wa: referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, reported back from the same committee, 
without amendment, and with a recommenidation 
that it be indefinitely pos'pened, House bill for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Francis Pelli- 
cer. 

Also, on “his motion, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the further consideration of 
House bill for the relief of Garret Vieit; and it 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The bill to indemnify Major General Andrew 
Jackson, for damages sustained in the discharge of 
his official duty, came up in its regular order; but 
Was postponed till to-morrow, at the suggestion of 
Mr. LINN, who believed that it would be still fur- 
ther discussed, and might interfere with the bill 
then pending as the unfinished business. 

The bill for the relief of Wm. Russell and 
others, was read the second time, taken up as in 
committee of the whole, @ensidered, reported to the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

The bill for the relief of the owners and crew of 
the schooner Twin, was taken up as in committee 
of the whole, considered, reported to the Senate, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 

The following bills from the House, which had 
been reported adversely upon by the Committee on 
Commerce, were taken up as in committee of the 
whole; and, on the motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, 
indefinitely postponed, viz: 

The bill for the relief of the owners and crew of 
the schooner Martha. 

The bill for the relief of Samuel Billings, owner 
of the fishing schooner Lurana. 

Toe bill for the relief of the owners, master, and 
crew, of the schooner Martha, of Eastport, in the 
State of Maine. 

The bill for the relief of the owners, master, 
and crew, of the schooner Joanna, of Ellsworth, 
Maine. 

The following bills from the Houve were read 
the third time and passed, viz: 

The bill for the relief of John P. Skinner, and 
the legal representatives of Isaac Green; and 

The bill entitled “An act for the payment of 
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| seven companies of Georgia militia, for services 





ios 


rendered in the years 1840 and 1841.” 

The bill from the House, for the relief of the 
West Feliciana Railroad Company, and of the 
Grand Gulf Railroad and Banking Company, was 
taken up, as in committee of the whole, on 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


[This bill proposes to relieve these companies 
from the payment of duties on certsin railroad 
irop, which was lost on its way from New York 
to the place of its destination; which iron would 
not have been dutiable, if it had been actually 
laid down on the roads within three years from the 
time at which it was imporied.] 

The amendmenis of the committee having been 
agreed to, the bill was then debated by Mr. KING 
in opposition to its passage, and by Mr. EVANS 
and Mr. WALKER in favor of its passage; and 
there being no further proposition to amend, it was 
reported to the Senate; and the amendments were 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 


THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


The unfinished debate from yesterday, on the 
question of passing the Oregon bill, was resumed. 

Mr. LINN addressed the Senate for two hours, 
in reply to the objections made against «he bill. 

With the exception of the two Senators from 
South Carolina, the Senators who had taken 
ground of opposition confined their objections to 
one provision of the bill—that providing a grant of 
lands to settlers. 

One of the Senators from South Carolina [Mr. 
Catnoun] objected not only to that provision, bat 
to other provisions, and in general to the expedien- 
cy and policy of any action on the subject at pres- 
eat. The other Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
McDorriz,] who spoke yesterday, took wider 
ground, and objected to the bill in every particular. 
If his views were well-founded, we never should 
have anything to do with the territory. 

In answering the objections of the last Senator, 
(Mr. McDorrre,] he would meet all that had been 
made from every quarter. 


It was, however, matter of gratification to him 
that so many Senators had concurred ip the pro- 
priety, policy, and expediency of the general ob- 
jects of the bill, and that their objections were con- 
fined to a single provision. 


If he understood the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McDorriz] correctly, he conceived that 
Senator impuied to him @ violation Of the ‘maxims 
of sound policy, by precipitating this measure with- 
out due consideration. If the Senator weuld but 


| look to the records of Congress for the last twenty 


years, he would find that such an impuiation was 
groundless. A bill of similar nature, and with the 
same objects in view, was urged upon Congress 


| with great ability by Dr. Floyd, in 1821. Mr. 


Monroe, in his last annual message, and Mr. Ad- 
ams, while President of the United States, recom- 
mended, in forcible terms, the attention of Con- 
gress to be given to the subject. In 1828, Congress 


| did take it up; and a bill for the occupation of the 


territory was discussed at great length in both 


| Houses. It failed in the Senate by a bare majority 
| of two votes, 


It had been repeatedly before Con- 
egress since, and almost continuously since 1838- 
39. There was nothing precipitate in ‘all this, 
and certainly no want of due consideration. For 
his own part, be had always acted with studied 
delicacy in the matter. When it was urged 
upon him that while so many difficulties were 
to be adjusted with Great Britain, it was inexpe- 
dient to take any decided step in relation to a 
minor point, he refrained from pressing the subject 
toa final vote. Now, the main difficulties with 
England were adjusted; and there were none left 
pending but the minor ones, of which he consider- 
ed this the most important. So far, then, from 
being chargeable with having chosen an inauspi- 
cious and inexpedient time for urging this measure, 
he thought he had selected the most appropriate, 
and he would say, critically appropriate, period, 
for taking a necessary, and almost indispensable 
step. 

He understood the Senator's objections to the 








bill to be three fold. First, he objects that the 
would, in its main provisions, be an infraction 
the treaty of 1818, rénewed in 1997, second’ 
that, if carried out, it would involve our Goyer’ 
ment in the expenses of an armed military 
pation of the territory; and, thirdly, that the fag 
ry is a useless acquisition, likely to Prove, not op} 
an incambrance, but a disadvantageons one 1) 
inciting our population to dispersion, teimel 2 
that concentra'ion which he considers eneatial 0 
the highest state of civilization. 
Mr. L. here took these points in succession and 
entered upon their refutation with elaborate 
ments, fortified by documentary evidence, Mt 
First, he considered the arguments of the 
tors who had taken ground that the bill would t¢ 
an infraction of the treaty, and examined Critical} 
that branch of the subject, concluding with a refer. 
ence to the proposition made to Mr. Gallatin, jg 
1826, by the British ministry, when they wanted an 
additional stipulation in the renewal of the 
of 1818, for the right of joint occupancy; Whieh 
Mr. Gallatin refused to concede, and upon the 
very ground that justified this bill; and showed jj 
was not an infraction of the treaty, and that Rog. 
land had put it out of her power so to regard it 
the very application which she had made, ‘and 
which she was refused by our negotiator. Mr, L. 
having disposed of this objection, proceeded to the 
next. 


- The second objection related to the expense or 
the proposed measure. In the outset, the Senato 
from South Carolina [Mr. McDorriz] had made y 
mistake in supposing the appropriation required bf 
this bill would amount to $200,000. It only called 
for half that amount. This, in ten years, (if obliged 
to be continued so long,) would amount to by 
$1,000 000, instead of $10,000,000, as the Sena. 
tor argued. But had not the Senator entirely 
overlooked the numerous losses which this country 
had suffered for the last thirty years, throngh is 
commerce and its industry, by being gradually 
supplanted in that region by British trading com- 
panies? Atone time we hada trade, in furs alone, 
worth half a million of dollars annually; and, 
through the supineness of our Government, it had 
been allowed to dwindle dewn to $2,000. Did we 
not, then, incur incalculably greater loss by neglect, 
than the annual expenditure now proposed? In 
the next ten years, would not the increased advan- 
tages to our commerce in the Pacific, the facilities 
afforded by the security of our harbors in the ter- 
ritory to our marine service, and all the other ad- 
vantages of insuring a thriving population on the 
border of the Pacific, be infinitely more than the 
sum of one million, even if the occupation by 
military posts costs so much? Now, with regan 
'o distance, inconvenience, and expense, he asked 
Senators only to draw a parallel between this meas- 
ure and that of the establishment of the African 
squadron, which was to place the recaptured ne 
groes in the colony of Liberia. He showed thal 
this squadron was the twelfth part of the navy ol 
the United States—to wit, 80 guns out of 940; and 
that the whole cost of the navy for 1843 was abou! 
$7,000,000—the twelfth part of which was near 
$600,000; and this was the annual cost of the 
African squadron, while only $100,000 was pro- 
posed for the Columbia settlement. The African 
squadron was to be kept up five years, at near 
$600,000 per annum, besides loss of lives and 
ships on the African coast. This was near $3,000, 
000; yet no objection to that! Mr. L. commen 
on this strange preference given to an African over 
an American object, and insisted that, while mil- 
lions could be lavished on the African squadros, 
no objection should be made to $100,000 for saving 
the Columbia from foreign dominion. 

As to the third objection—that of the country be- 
ing composed of rocky mountains, regions either 
covered with voleanic remains or arid sands, with 
only a small portion of arable land, and that svb- 
ject to alternate droughts and inundations of rain— 
he (Mr. L..) should say that the Senator (Mr. Me- 
Dorrie] who entertained these opinions mast cer 
tainly be unacquainted with the vast amount of 
documentary evidence gained from eyewitnesses, 
whose testimony does not admit of a question of 
doubt, and all which concur in proving that, in the 
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bin Oregon Territory, there are extensive vaileys not 
on of Mj io our Western valleys in size, unrivalled 
dy, MA ip fertililY and blessed with a salubrity of climate 
very. saseel equalled by that of any Siate in this 
Ocey. ME Gaion Mr. L. here read a vast accumulation of 
rite, tary evidence in proof of this position. 

Only Having met all these arguments in detaiJ, Mr. 
¢, EL ed with general arguments in support 
ad of MN of the policy amd expediency of the bill; he de- 
ial to why the British wanted it, if it was so 


















































jess; animadverted upon the inconsistency 
of wreating the territory as not worth having, and, 
gt he same time, dreading a war from Great 
iigin, if we touched it; and concluded with 
gm exhortation to Senators, before they decided 
yoting against it, to consider well the 
eect which a rejection of this essential step would 
have—not only disappointing and discouraging our 
own citizens, but giving countenance to the pre- 
yasions of, and leaving epen and undisputed to, a 
reaty i ival power, every sort of encroachment upon our 
Which HE gational rights. 
n the The foregoing is given asa mere sketch of Mr. 
ed ite Ls arguments in substance. His speech in full 
. ae yillconvey them more correctly, and furnish all 
it, by the documentary evidence referred to. 
» and Mr. BERRIEN next obtained the floor; and, on 
r. L., BM his motion, ; 
to the The Senate adjourned. 


Se of HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Balog Tuurspay, January 26, 1843. 

ade y Mr. REDING presented the petition of Mrs. 
ed bf HM caroline Ladd, of Bradford, Vermont, for a pen- 
called siop: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

© DUE Mr. J. L. WILLIAMS presented the memoria! 
Sena MM of David Taylor, G@. F. Norris, and J. K. Rogers, 
itely HMM Cherokee claimants under the treaty of 1835-6, 
Untty RB praying the adoption of such speedy measures as 
gh its BAM shail render effectual the 17th article of said treaty. 
lually Mr. ATHERTON, under the rule, presented the 
Com BE memorial of John Haven and others, inhabitants 
slone, HMM of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, praying for such 
and, HE measures as shall give to the navigation of the Uni- 
it had HE ied States such terms of just reciprocity as shall 
id We HM most conduce to the public welfare. 

glect, Mr. H. DODGE presented the memorial of 
9 [MM David Irwin and others, asking Congress that an 
ve act may be passed confirming certain entries to 
ilities HA lands; and that patents may be issued for the same, 
e let HB in accordance with the prayer of the memorial. 


z 


Batict 3 





er ad: Mr. WELLER presented the memorial of sun- 
2 dry citizens of Preble county, Ohio, praying an ap- 


propriation to the Cumberland road, and remon- 
n by strating against any change whatever in the present 
location through that county: referred to the Com- 
asked HAE nittee on Roads and Canals. 
meee Mr, RODNEY presented the resolutions of the 
rican AM Legislature of the State of Delaware, on the sub- 
, ject of the conflicting claims to the Peapatch island 
of in the Delaware, and calling on the Government to 
iy etrocede it to said State; pledging the faith of the 
Legislature to restore it to the United States when 

tbou! HAM ihe title shall have been quieted by the Supreme 
he Court: referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
f ‘ and ordered to be printed. 
ee Mr. CAVE JOHNSON, on leave, submitied 
the following resolution; which was considered and 
and adopted: 

r Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy inform this House 
WV; the amount of money paid to the officers of the scientific corps 
ented engaged in the exploring expedition, and to the navy officers 
engaged in the coast survey, since the 3d day of March, 1839; 
ll distinguishing between the amount paid them as their regular 


‘anual compensation, and moneys, paid them for extra or an 
droo, HM *rvices other than their regular eunpensition. 7 


aving Mr. KEIM, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, by the general consent of the House, re- 
ry be- HE ported a bill for the relief of Daniel Homans; which 
cither HB was twice read, and referred. 
wih 3) =Mr. MEDILL presented a memorial from a com- 
tsvb- HE pany of gentlemen, citizens of Ohio, showing the 
ait— ‘earful extension of British commerce, settlements, 
, Me: BM arms, and influence over the territories of the United 
t cet- Hi States west of the Rocky Mountains, encouraged 
nt of late movements of the Hudson Bay Com- 
esses, BE pany for the occupation of the Russian possessions 
on of Hj and California, under the probable advice of the 
in the British Government, and the movements of that 
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Government for the possession of the Musquito 
coast and the Sandwich Islands—alleging that 
their apprehensions for the early and peaceable 
establishment of our rights have been greatly io- 
creased by the late treaty with Great Britain, and 
the almost simplianeous breaking up of ihe Amer- 
ican Far Company. Great Britain having obtained 
thereby ane bundred and twenty miles of valuable 
frontier southwest of the St. Francis river, which 
she agreed to relinquish by the arbitration of 1832; 
and all intercourse between the Americans and 
Indians having been cut off: expressing their doubts 
of the propriety of employing a sufficient military 
force to maintain possession of the country, under 
the present depressed condition of the treasury; 
and praying a grant of land to themselves and as- 
sociates, not exceeding 20,0Q0 square miles, under 
such regulations as Congress shall see proper to 
preseribe, on condition of their immediate removal, 
settlement upon, and defence of the same. 


On motion by Mr. MEDILL, the memorial was _ 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRONSON presenied the petition of suadry 
merchants, shipmasters, and others, of Augusta 
and Hallowell, Maine, praying for a revision of 
our navigation laws, so as to place our tonnage on 
an equal footing with that of foreign nations; 
which, on motion by Mr. KENNEDY of Mary- 
land, was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union; and the bill on that 
subject, heretofore reported by the Committee on 
Commerce, was made the special order of the 
day for the first Tuesday in February next. 

Mr. COWEN, from the Committee of Claims, 
asked leave to make an adverse report on the case 
of General Joseph M. Hernandez. Mr. C. said 
that there was a minority report on this subject, 
and he moved that both reports be printed, and 
laid on the table. 

Mr. TOMLINSON, from the minority of the 
same commitice, said that the minority had re- 
ported, by bill, in favor of the claimant, and he 
moved to have the bi!l read. 

The SPEAKER said that the minority could not 
reporta bill. 

Mr. COWEN suggested that the gentleman 
could get at his object by moving to refer the sub- 
ject to the Committee of the Whole. The ma- 
jority of the committee were desirous ef bringing 
the whole subject before the House, 


The SPEAKER suggested to the gentleman from 
Ohio, that, by reporting the bill of the minority, it 
would not make the majority of the committee 
responsible for it; and in this way the subject could 
be best brought before the Committee of the 
Whole. 


Mr. COWEN acquiesced in that course; and the 
bi!l was read twice, and referred to the Committee 
of the Whoic; and the reports were ordered to be 

rinted. ; 

Mr. GIDDINGS, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of John Hodgkin; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported a bill making pro- 
vision for the warehousing of imported goods, ac- 
companied by a detailed report on the subject. 
The bill was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the siate of the Union; and 
the report was ordered to be printéd. 

On motion by Mr. KENNEDY, five thousand 
extra copies of the report were also ordered to be 

rinted. 

Mr. POPE presented a memorial on the sub- 
ject of the improvement of the Western rivers; 
which, 

On motion by Mr. STEENROD, was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WISE presented four memorials from the 
northwestern part of New York, praying for the 
passage of the exchequer bill. 


PLAN OF AN EXCHEQUER. 


The House resumed, as the special order, the 
adverse report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means on the subject of the exchequer —the ques- 
tion being on the motion of Mr. Cusine to amend 


the resolution concluding that report, by strikicg 
out the word “not.” 

Mr. PENDLETON, who had the floor, observ- 
ed, that some days since the gentleman from Mas- 
sachuretts informed the House that, of the number 
of petitions presented on the subject of the exche- 
quer, the one from the city of Cincinnati alone 
contained 5,000 signatures. He presumed that 
he had received all the petitions that came from his 
section of the couatry—some of which were in fa- 
vor of the President’s plan, and some in favor of 
the congressional plan. The advocates of the /at- 
ter, however, in comparison with the former, were 
exceedingly few. The gentleman who brought these 
petitions to the city, and delivered them to him, in- 
formed him that they contained but 1,290 names. 
Be this as it might, among these names he recog- 
nised many of his personal friends of both politi- 
cal parties, whose wishes and opinions were enti- 
tled to receive from him the most respeciful con- 
sideration. Shortly about to retire trom public 
life, to renew his associations with these very peti- 
tioners, he might'be permitted to say, without giv- 
ing offence, that that association would be more 
agreeable to his tastes and habits than anything he 
could find here. He felt most anxious to think 
with them, and reconcile his vote in accerdance 
with their feelings and wishes to the paramount 
duty which he owed to his country. Before he 
could give such vote, he found it necessary to ex- 
amine the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He approached that argument with every 
disposition to be able to draw a different conclusion 
from it. He had examined it with the utmost care, 
end he now frankiy confessed that, with all the 
scrutiny he had been able to give it, with a pre- 
disposition again-t it, yet he could find no part of it 
with which he could conscientiously differ. 


Afier some other observations, he tarned to the 
report of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
enumerated the plans of finance and currency in 
that document set forth, to which he added others; 
thus placing in opposition the sub-treasury, the 
United States bank, the Executive exchequer plan, 
the projet of the Select Committee, and the State 
bank sysiem. Of the State bank system, he said, 
there were none now to contend for it; and yet it 
was a system which President Jackson, in his an- 
nual messages, said had been ascertained and 
proved to be the best and most valuable, and en- 
tirely successful. He read extracts from four of 
President Jackson’s messages on the subject. Bat, 
afier all, that system failed; and now no one was 
found its advocate. He then traced the history of 
the sub-treasury, of which some future committee 
would say there was none willing to be ils friend: 
the people: bad denounced it by larger majorities 
than they have ever before rejected auy public 
measure; and that being disposed of, he would look 
at the Executive’s plan of an exchequer, aad com- 
pare it with the condemned sub-treasury. The 
sub-treasury provided simply a fiscal agent for the 
collection, safekeepingg@ransfer, and disbursement 
of the public revenue; the exchequer proposed to 
do the same thing, and substantially in the same 
way. But, in addition to this, the exchequer propos- 
ed to furnish and secure a national carrency. They 
had been told that there was too much bank capi- 
tal in the country; but he contended that capital 
was wanted to develope their resources and carry 
their produce to market. He illustrated, at some 
length, the mode of doing business with bills of ex- 
change. 

He then went into a comparison of the sub. 
treasury and the exchequer. The one provided 
that all the dues of the Government should be paid 
‘in specie. The other provided that they should be 
paid, first, in specie; second, im certificates of de- 
posite; third, in treasury notes; and, fourth, in the 
noies of specie-paying banks. Now, what was the 
difference between the two? In the matter of 
specie payment, they were the same. The second 
mode of payment, according to the exchequer, was 
by certificates of deposite, representing bullion or 
gold and silver. This was, in fact, the same thing 
as paying in specie. But certificates of debt were 
to be given to the public creditors; and these were 
to be received in payment of public dnes. This, 
then, was but a substitate for coin. He moreover 
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opposed the principle of giving ce.tificates to cred- 
itors of the Government, as a measure only resort- 
ed to by spendtbrift governments. The third mode 
of payment was in treasury notes; but did the ex- 
chequer bill provide for an issue of treasury notes? 
Certainiy not; although it made them receivable. 
The fourth mode was in the notes of specie-paying 
banks. This would do no good, because it would 
compel the specie to be locked up in the vaults of 
the banks. Hence he argued that the scheme 
would not tend to increase the currency of the 
country, and was bat a compiex piece of ma- 
chinery. He also argued against the provision by 


which certificates of deposite were to be given to 
those who might deposite specie at any point. Such 
deposites, he contended, would, whenever they 
were of any advantage, cost more than it would to 
transport specie from place to place. 


In relation to the provision requiring the assent 
of the States to the establishment of branches 
within their several limits, he urged that the ques- 
tion of the currency entered into the elections all 
over the country; and the consequence would be, 
that branches would be permitted in the States, ac- 
cording as this or that party obtained the ascend- 
ency. He agreed with the gentleman from Ken- 
tacky, [Mr. Maarswatt,] that we should not depend 
upon State legislation in determining upon a plan 
of finance. In mere matters of expediency, he 
would be as willing to yield as any man; but he 
could not, on a question like this, surrender any 
great power vested in Congress by the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


After urgivg, as a further objection to the bill, 
that it would furnish two kinds of currency—gold 
and silver, and a national paper currency—Mr. P. 
was cutoff by the expiration of his hour. 


Mr. WISE next obtained the floor, and said that 
he should not now speak, but for his limit of time, 
in which he could not compress what he had to say 
on the subject. He should, however, avail him- 
self of the opportunity, to throw off some of the 
preliminary matter, before the House should re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole, when he 
should again speak. If the question had to be de- 
cided to-day, (as had been intimated by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means,) he 
wished, befare sundown, to reply to all that there 
was of argument in the speech of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, yesterday. That gentleman had 
devoted his time, on three several occasions when 
he had addressed the House, ito the Secretary of 
Siate, and the views of that fanctionary upon mat- 
ters of finance. As this regular set-to on the Sec- 
retary of State involved important principles, he 
should endeavor to discuss those parts of the gen- 
tleman’s speech in which he bad sought to convict 
the Secreiary (whom he called his master) of in- 
consistency, The gentleman seemed to think that 
the Secretary of State had, for the first time, ad- 
vanced a great principle, gn which he (Mr. M.) 
had dwelt in his speech. He would say to the 
gentleman, that Mr. Webster had not advanced 
the principle for the first time—not the first 
by a hundied; for it was first advanced by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and afterwards by the gentleman’s 
own illustrious ancle—John Marshall. This great 
principle was discussed in the first meeting of the 
cabinet of General Washington; and the issue was 
made between Jefferson and Hamilton, whether 
the Federal Government was sovereign to the fall 
extent of its Federal powers; whether, if the Fed- 
eral Government possessed a power, it possessed it 
independently and separately. It was then con- 
tended that State assent could not give a power 
which before was not possessed; as a State dissent 
could not take away a power which was possessed. 
it was then not only conceded by Jefferson, but ad- 
mitted by all, (for the question was whether the pow- 
er had been granted or not,) that whatever power 
was granted and did exist, was paramount and all- 
pervading. This was conceded. If, then, the power 
of incorporation had been given, it was held that 
such power was co-extensive with the limits of the 
Union, and bounded only by its jurisdiction and 
terntory. Thus, then, it became an axiom, that, 
as the State assent could not give, so, also, the 
State dissent could not take away, a power, except 
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by an amendment of the Constitution, made in the 
prescribed form. 

The gentleman from Kentucky having taken 
pains to insist three several times that the Secretary 
of State first advanced this ground—that the power 
of incorporation would extend cver the Union— 
and then, assuming that a Government bank was 
the worst of all institutions, having gone on to 
prove that the exchequer was a Government bank, 
he (Mr. W.) proposed to discuss that question. Is 
the exchequer a Government bank? 

In the first place, it was not a definite idea to 
talk of the exchequer, because, as his friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Cusmina] had éaid, the idea 
was capable of various modifications. There 
were two plans before the House—the plan of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, end the plan of the Select 
Committee; one containing the provision which re- 
quired State assent, whilst the other did not. There 
was a third plan—that of the Senate. Thus, then, 
the exchequer was subject to as many modifica- 
tions as a national bank or a sub-treasury. When 
he spoke of an exchequer, he spoke of the idea as 
embodied in the resolution of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Arnerron,] which was, in 
the first place, that it should.be without any act of 
incorporation; second, that it should separate the 
Government from individuals—public funds from 
private; and especially thatthere should be an ex- 
ercise of the constitutional custody and control of 
Congress over the public money, independent of 
the Executive; not stripping the Executive of any 
power given by the Constitution, but defining, 
limiting, regulating, controlling, and directing it. 
This was his idea of the exchequer, and the gen~ 
tleman from Kentucky insisted that it was a Gov- 
ernment bank. 


He (Mr. W.) would discuss this question. In 
the first place, he would say, that the gentleman 
had taken great pains to reply to an article in 
the Madisonian, in which the word precise had oc- 
curred several times. He thought the gentleman 
had taken care not to be very precisehimself. He 
wished to show that the gentleman’s definition of a 
Government bank would not bear the test of exami- 
nation. When the gentleman said that the nature, 
and not the name, constituted an institution, he was 
very true. 


The gentleman said, first, thatit was a moneyed in- 
stitution; second, that it dealt in money for profit. 
Mark the second proposi'ion—that it dealt in money 
for profit. He wished that the gentleman was in 
his seat, that he might ask him who he presumed 
concurred in this report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means? What wasthe very power of the Gov- 
ernment, which was now in question before the 
House and thecountry?) He would take the power 
as it was defined by the Committee of Ways and 
Means. “The country,” said the Committee of 
Ways and Means, “has been agitated for many 
years on the all-absorbing questions of finance and 
currency. The power of finance involves the in- 
quiry into the best mode of collecting, keeping, and 
disbursing the public revenue”—that is, the public 
money—‘‘and that of thecurrency into the best mode 
of creating a circulating medium”—that is, the cir- 
culating money of the country. ‘That, said Mr. W. 
is a definition in which I concur. 

The very power of the Government which was 
now in question, was the power of firance, which 
first involved the subject of collecting, keeping, and 
disbursing the public money; and the other power 
involved in this question, was the power of cur- 
rency, which included the power of regulating and 
controlling money for Government purposes. 
Then, if this power of the Government was exer- 
cised at all, it must be in the form of some instita- 
tion of law, which, first, was a moneyed institution, 
and, secondly, dealt in money for profit. He wished 
to be distinctly understood in this argument—from 
which he defied the gentleman to escape—that, 
whether it be an institution of law by act of cor- 
poration, or by organization, such as the Bank of 
the United States, and the Treasury Department— 
if it exercised the above powers, it must be an insti- 
tution of law, in whatever form created, which isa 
moneyed institution dealing in money for profit. 

The present treasury system was a bank under 
that definition. 


Phe act of 1789, which organized the Treas 
partment, and made the Treasurer of the Ty;,,, 
States the keeper of the public moneys—which «,,_ 
ated the receivers and disbursing agents officer. 
the Government—was an institution of jaw ,.. 
by act of incorporation, but by organiza 
There was a moneyed institution; and, secondly ; 
was an institution which dealt in money for jy 
sake of profit. Was it not notorious that, 
every administration of the Government, 
General Washington’s to this day, under 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in every mouth a] 
week, the Government had bought and sold bills 
exchange for the transfer of the public mo 
as often getting a premium as paying it} More 
over, the Secretary of State, for paying foreign am. 
bassadors, and the Secretary of the Navy, for pay. 
ing the officers of the navy abroad on foreign sery; 
had te buy bills of exchange. Mr. Wood 
himself, the great advocate of the independent tregs. 
ury, had done it. But this was a very mingp 
view of the scope of profit and loss in which th 
Treasury had been engaged. He begged leave ig 
call the gentleman’s attention to a much br 
system of profit and loss, in which the rN 
dealt under the act of 1789. Why, the whole book 
of profit and loss was before them in the case ly. 
fore the House. How should the public 
be best collected and kept? Why, there was profi 
in the idea of preventing loss. How should the 
Government collect its dues in the most valuabje 
funds? There was positively the idea of gain, 
How should it be kept in the safest manner? Hoy 
disburse it in the most profitable way? Why, ir 
disbursing, the Government would avail itself of 
that system which paid no discount, but madeg 

rofit. Not only the act of 1789, bat th 

reasury itself, according to that definition, was, 
bank—a moneyed institution, dealing in money for 
profit. The collectors, receivers , and especially 
one body of officers created at the last session of 
Congresz, constituted a bank, if this idea was cor. 
rect, To show how utterly: fallacious was this 
definition of a bank, he would ask what the gen- 
tleman would make of the commissioner of loans 
sent to obtain a loan at a premium if he couldge 
it, or at the lowest discouni? Did not the gentle. 
man see that this definition of a bank would not 
bear the test? He defied the gentleman to crea 
or define, in fancy or in fact, an institution which 
should have the power of finance and the power of 
the currency—the power of disbursing and the 
power of creating a currency—without having the 
nature of a bank. This was reducing the genile- 
man’s argument at once to the argumentum od 
absurdum. What, then, was the distinction} 


The gentleman had very truly said that a bask 
might be incorporated, or not; one of deposite or of 
issue, or not; of loan and discount, or not; that it 
might be a sole, or joint, &e., &c. Now he would 
ask the gentleman if every private individual wa 
a banker, who, merely for the ordinary transac 
tions of life, borrowed money, or lent money, 
or who took a discount, or shaved or exacted a 
premium when he sold a bill of exchange? Cer 
tainly not; and yet the same individual who did all 
these things, neither more nor less, under a differ- 
ent aspect, without an act of incorporation, or with 
it, was called a banker; and why? Because the 
name of banker depended not only upon the ne 
ture of his business, but upon his profession; and 
if he (Mr. W.) had time, he could produce a 
abundance of authorities 10 prove the truth of the 
position. I may (said Mr. W.) lend my friend 
from Indiana a thousand dollars, and may sell him 
a bill of exchange, and I may not be a banker. 
Though I may issue to him a bill of credit; though 
I may discount his note; though I may exact a pre 
mium from him; and even though I may perform 
one of the modern functions of a bank—defraud 
him,—yet all that will not constitute mea banker. 
But ina land where unlicensed banking is t- 
erated—as it was in Virginia, till it was sup 
and punished by law—if I set up my sign sé 
banker and broker, profess to deal in the business 
of banking, discount, and deposits—to deal i 
money for profit; then not only the nature of my 
business, but my profession constitutes me * 


‘banker. As long as I am a private 
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